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) for one ° = 
autumn, EXHAUSTION OF SOILS. 
ch schorl Is it not worth the while for our farmers 
ore Visit 


» inquire very particularly what crops are 
lirect the nost exhausting? In some of the new soils 
persons, {f the west, hemp—flax—wheat—potatoes, 
—™ nay be cultivated for years without any sen- 
to mark : 2 ; : 
re, good ible deterioration—but we have a soil to be 
sons end Jnanaged which has already had its turn of 
are ulso 


bearing these exhausting crops until a great 


sign or pe CR bi 2 
te down pein of it scarcely bears enough to pay the 
ol teach- [Bencing and the taxes, 
irthar in- What is the cause that so much of our 

hi the Blain, and easily tilled lands is reduced so 
ve his or R i 
down on We? We have cropped, and cropped with- 

nt manuring until we get no pay for crop- 

direct all Ming. And the farmers of Maryland, Virgin- 
eep any Hi. and Delaware have done the same thing. 
ae Ve have lately seen a letter from a gentle- 

instruct 7 awe i . 

y engage ean in Virginia to Judge Buel, inquiring 
ne teach- Bhat he would best do with his 490 acres of 
: ind and but very few hands to cultivate it. 
require Bie gentleman states that his crop of corn 

accounts i oo —_ . P< 
efore the verages from one to seven barrels to the 
vance. re. Another—an agricultural writer of 
irginia stated last season that Virginia 

Tyrell, $Planters usually planted their plains till they | 
er upon fMpould produce only from five to fen bushels to | 
hout sue- Hie acre, and then they suffered them to lie 
and the 


ice hed nd recruit. 
y> 


but not least,—horribile dictu—we have cul- 
tivated large fields of them for the mere pur- 
pose of procuring a vegetable extract, so poi- 
sonous that some, who have partaken of it, 
are supposed not to have lived out half the 
days allotted them by Providence. 

The English are not now so fond of the 
potato culture as formerly, and they are 
turning their attention to other roots. The 








He was Our plains too have been run, and now in 


made of BRe sportsman’s phrase, “we must try back,”’ 


| 


vn tothe May hilly, and rocky, and rough lands are 
e cancer . s ‘ | 
vards to [ten observed to possess a strong soil still— 
ist Le re- fjnd the reason is obvious. We doubt wheth- 
yrotuber- HBr these rough lands were made better by | 
hore pol- Ba ture than our smooth lands were; for on | 
att te Bieari field of plain land we ob- | 
» wound geearing up a new field of plain lance ob- | 
he knife [Min as large crops at first as we do on the 
his treat- Hi/is and among the rocks. 
—_— It was a fashion in former days to reap | 
elds anoually and take off a white crop with- | 
true ori- it applying any manure, and we too plain- 
e British see the consequences. These fields are 
yee »w barren, while our rough, and rocky, and | 
ihe ; - 
da lly lands which have borne nothing but | 
er:— ; : ' 
ents a} ass or wood for a couple of centuries are | 
nts ap- 
ing ond it impoverished. } 
ted] ter- It is certain that some plants take more of | 
ats ae e geine—the sugar—the pabulum, or food | 
al thata ; " ‘ { 
obtain it om the soil than other plants do; and if we | 
P the ace ascertain the degrees of ex- | 
n of the in accurately asc g 
isolate austion and the comparative value of the 


from the 


id t ops taken off we can determine with more 
vould be 


riainty which are most profitable. 


We 


hiy not know the reason of all this, but it is | 


thing else, as it will ona rich soil. 


g line of a : : Sa . 
, in con- he various species of pine, and particu- 
- . . . . ! 
th of the hrly the white pine, will flourish and grow | 
inhabi- fast on a sandy plain, that will produce | 
sould al- | 


loyalists 


! some importance to ascertain the fact.— 


, Edgar, or if one of our most Stately and valuable 


pie rest-trees soars aloft without apparent aid 
ses - oin a hungry suil and gets but little nourish- | 
le to the icant excepting through its leaf, other plants 
y, by any ay do the sume, and by making proper in- 
hen uiry we may arrive at very important re- 


» sailed, 


pe paring aks 


r Tele- One of the positions which we have en- 
avored to maintain in our paper is that po- 

ee toes of all kinds are an exhausting crop— 
he prop- he Solanum tuberosum—the poisonous plant 
j—‘*Put ‘nore so than Indian corn. We are quite 
But doc- vare that the position is new—but as truth 
= our object we shall insist on the correct- 
less of this position, which we are forced to 

wn, has ke after long experience on the subject un- 


egation, 
e years, 


| we are satisfied, from facts and from ex- 






vt to ‘riments, of our error. 

ofes:or- We well know the common notion is that 
‘tatoes enrich the soil. If this were so our 
ew England would now be the richest coun- 

,N.H, yin the world, for no people have raised 

wont ore potatoes. We have not eat so many 

urance. rthe last fifty years as the Irish have done, 
r we have had other food to eat with them, 
it we have cultivated them not only for the 

~— * Bilor and the kitchen, but for the hen—the 

e 





g—the milch cow—the fatting ox-—and last 





5 chil- 





| 
| cattle. 


carrot and the parsnip culture are not new to 


them—but the ruta baga and the sugar beet, 


and the mangel wurtzel introduce anew era 
They have learned that 
the various species of turnip exhaust less than 
the potato, Indeed we have understood that 
this last cannot be raised in some districts in 


into their system. 


England where formerly it was the most pop- 
ular crop. The rust of the vines on fields 
long planted with them has proved very in- 
jurious. And even on the strong clayey soils 
of the Kennebec, where excellent potatoes 
are usually grown, they are very. liable to 
rust when planted on the same fieldtwo years 


| in succession. 


From our own experience we are satisfied 
that on sandy loams, at least, potatoes are 
more exhausting than Indian corn, and that 
better crops of grass are obtained afier corn, 
with the same manuring, than after potatoes. 

We wish to have a greater number of our 
readers make trial, or examine their fields 
If we are in an error the soon- 
We 
need no chemical apparatus for this purpose, 
we have only to watch closely the succeeding 


more closely. 


er we correct our error the better. 


crops. 


FARM BUILDINGS, 

Those who are planning new buildings for 
Agricultural purposes will do well to consid- 
er the subject in all its bearings;—the first 
out-lay—the comfort of their cattlek—the ca- 
pacity of the buildings—the facilities for fill- 
ing them, and the conveniences for feeding 
out to the stock. 

The first out-lay should be in proportion 
to the size of the farm and the probable 


| amount of its productions—but let its size be 


great or small never fail to have a cellar un- 
der the whole. If possible set your barn ona 
side hill.—If none is near you, make one, so 


| that you may drive ina loaded cart many feet 


higher This 
will enable you to unload your hay with half 
the labor which is often employed tor the pur- 


than the bottom of your bay. 


pose, and allow youto keep most of your 
hands in the field while one only drives up to 
the barn and unloads, in that most important 
portion of the day—from one to five, P. M. 

One hour’s labor at this time of day is often 
worth a dollar, when a shower is coming; it 
is therefore worth your while su to contrive 
your barns as to save many of these hours. 
Further, by having a large bay below your 
barn floors and no one to beat down the hay 
when pitched off you may cart it in at least 
one hour sooner than you can when you are 
obliged to stow it close. This is often of 
great importance and if you have not saved 
a sprinkling by it, you have probably saved 
the labor of another opening of the hay to the 
sun, 

The second point is the comfort of your 
By comfort we do not mean lying all 
night, and half the day time, on a plank floor 
Cat- 
tle need fresh air for breathing, but if you 
match the boards tight on your barn you are 


in a barn so tight as to suffocate them. 


obliged to keep the doors or windows open 
on them, and this partial exposure ts much 
more injurious to them than full exposure, or 
lying under an open shed. 

If you would suffer your cattle to choose 
for themselves you would find them, nine 
times in ten, preferring an open shed to a 
close barn. Cattle should be protected from 
the winds and from the wef—they are not in 
fear of cold weather,—and if your barn faces 
south or east you need not board up the south 
side below the floor but let your cattle lie 
loose under that part of the barn where there 
is no hay. If you have two barns these will 
protect the cattle from the north and the west 
winds, If you have but one, a slight shed 
may be bui't of the length of your cow-yard 
asa protection and shelter. When building, 
the cost ofa cellar that shall be walled up on 
two sides will be but trifling to a farmer who 
hires by the month, and has rocks and a team 
of his own, 
down with ease—their manure does not ad- 
bere to their sides—for they choose the clean- 


Cattle kept in this way can lie | 


est places—they rise with ease—they relish 
their food much better, eating in the yard 
what they had already blown upon when in 
the barn—their manure is worth a vast deal 
more, for much of it is trodden down out of 
the way of daily freezing and thawing, and 
all the liquid part is preserved—then if you 
have proper racks it is not half the labor to 
tend them; and the milk is much cleaner. 
Tight boarded barns require you to dry 
your hay much longer than barns covered 
with boards not jointed, otherwise it will grow 
musty. The difference, we think, may be 





one whole hour in the drying, and one ad- 
ditional hour’s drying will often cost you one 
more opening of your hay, and sometimes a 
dripping to boot. 


Board your barns therefore with square 
edged boards and neither joint nor match 


| . P P 
| about the time when your wheat is most in | 





As to the quantity of seed we commonly ; 
sow one bushel and a half tothe acre. Old, 
or rotten manure may be used, but you must 
by no means put on green manure. It will | 
| not work soon enough—it will be fit for actien 


We think when spring grain is sown on 
well prepared land it is better to sow grass 
seed also, rather than plough in the stubble 
in the summer and sow down at that (ime.— 
Such land as our correspondent describes is 
| not the best for grass even when we can make 
danger of growing too fast and bursting open | the seed live—but when sown on stubble 
the stalk—letting out the sap and forming | ground in August or September seeds will 
rust so as to prevent the proper juices from | sometimes lie a month without vegetating— 
passing into the head of the grain. [Epitor. | sometimes till winter. We think it better, 

oe ee ee | generally, to sow the grass seed in the spring 
with the grain, and, if youcan procure them, 
sow on twenty bushels of ashes to the acre, 


Mr. Bucxminster,—I have a heifer calf 
from a very good cow of the native breed.— 
At eight weeks old this calf will bring me 
ten dollars,—shall I sell it and trust to luck 
for getting one from New Hampshire or Ver- 
mont at one year and a half old, for eight or 
ten dollars, or shall I rear it? 


and they will serve to keep such land moist 
and prevent the summer killing of the seeds. 
| These ashes will not hurt your grain and 
I set the whole cost of keeping the calf | they will be a permanent benefit to such 
this summer against the value of the milk | light soils. 


[Epitor. 
SS es ore 











them. Hay wants a little crevice to let off | 
the steam as well as corn in the crib—and 
will be as much sweeter in spring, as the | 
breath of a lady who has slept in an open | 
chamber. In this way the boarding of your 
barn will cost you at least one quarter less 
We venture »to assert, from actual experi- 
ment, that hay put in such a barn—and not 
beaten down, but having a peck of salt thrown 
on to a ton—will not need so much sunning 
by two whole hours as hay stowed into a 
tight barn and without salt. This is often a 
great saving of labor—for you are enabled 
often to house it one day sooner than you 
otherwise could. 

Racks should be placed under shelter but 
A rack 


twelve feet long will seldom accommodate 


not at the side of the barn or yard. 


more than one animal if placed at the side— 
but a rack six feet long and away from the 
side so that the cattle may move round it will 
accommodate three or four—they approach 
it as they would a stack of hay, and being 
outside of the circle they are not in fear of 
being cornered and hooked. 

A manger should be fixed under each rack 
to catch the hay seeds and the broken leaves 
and to hold the grain, or the turuips, or oth- 








er vegetables given to thie cattle. 
If there is not room for your racks under 
your barns or your sheds it is a very easy 





matter to place a couple of boards over the 
a little 
moisture or snow will not hurt the hay and | 
the cattle relish it better. 

We have tried this mode of keeping cattle 





rack to keep the rains from the hay 


of all sorts for years, and have sometimes 
kept 40 head, Weare well satisfied the cat- 
tle are more comfortable—the manure is much 
better—and the labor much less. 

If any prefer tying up by the head, let the 
leanto be filled in the fall with loam or litter 
for the cattle to stand upon—but by no means 





have a floor, unless it be a partial one be- 
hind them, of one plank’s width, to facilitate 
the clearing off the manure. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


Mr. Editor,—I intend to sow one acre with 
wheat this spring and I want to know if it is 
necessary to wash it, or soak it, or do any- 
thing more to the seed than I should to spring 


ef 

I also wish to know how much seed you 
sow to the acre and whether any manure 
should be put on this spring? Z 

Marlboro’, March 20, 

We advise our correspondent to wash his 
wheat perfectly clean by taking half a bushel 
at a time, and stirring it about in a large tub 
full of water—change the water severaltimes 
the 


be drained— 


till it looks perfectly clean—then turn 
wheat into a bushel basket to 
then turn it from the basket into a dry lime 
cask ortub and mix thoroughly with the 
wheat two quarts of slaked lime and stir the 
whole well until every kernel of wheat is 
limed. When this is done take another half 
bushel of wheat and go through with the same 
process until all is prepared. This may now 
stand several days without injury if the 


ground is not ready for sowing. 

Good wheat is sometimes raised without 
this cleansing, but you run a risk of smut.— 
On the Kennebec river where they now raise 
excellent wheat they were much troubled 
with smut in their wheat uatil they prepared 
Their land is more clayey 
better calculated for 
Other preparations, such as strong 


it in this way. 
than ours and much 


wheat. 





urine, or salt water, may answer the purpose, 
| but lime is effectual and is as easily applied 
| as any thing. 








| animal is when us lacteals or milk vessels are 


that is required to fatten it—then my po 
stands at ten dollars in the fall. It will eat 
500 weight of good hay the first winter—$4. | - : 
It may be kept 26 weeks the next summer | On Monday evening another meeting of the 
for about $2. Then I have acalf of my own farmers and friends of farmers was held at the 
raising at 10&4& 216 dollars, cone a half | State House, Mr. Abbott of Westford, in the 
years old. 1] can usually buy fromthe coun- | .4,,;,. 
J mm weeny Oe) . chair. 
try at that age for eight ortendollars. They M 
ar. 


are now higher but not so high as 16 dollars. 
F present and was requested to give his views 


FARMERS’ MEETING. 


Leonard Stone, of Watertown was 
I hesitate and want advice. 

Southborough, March 21, as tothe value of apples for feeding cattle 
and swine, and to tell his mode of managing 
Mr. Stone said he had fed out 


many apples to cattle, that he valued them 


If cattle from the country should continue 
trees, &c. 
to be held as high as they have been we may 


as well rear our own stock—for we have some 
: ; much higher when fully ripe, and that he put 
advantage in knowing the race from which Ne yale eee Se 

large quantities of them in his mill house and 


That he fed them to his 
and cows, and that he never had 


we breed. As times have been in years past 
? . | covered them up. 

we could usually buy, at one year and a half fatti 
“yi atting oxen 
old, a likely calf for the same money that we 6 ; 
‘ ‘ any cattle fatten faster—thathe gave nothing 

obtained for one at eight weeks old, well 3 


fatted. 
is not worth $3—and hay in many places not 
more than $4 or $5 the ton, and pasturing in 


| but apples and salt hay and interval hay, not 
In Vermont, a calf eight weeks old Ph : ay 
thus four 


He thought his apples worth quite 


merchantable—that he fed them 


months 


| as much as potatoes, and would fatten as fast 


proportion. It would seem proper in such a 


a ap | —that for milch cows they were decidedly 

state of things to purchase rather than to | ; 
] . ; | better than potatoes—that while he was giv- 
raise from calves our ordinary stock—but | . ‘ ‘ 
. ing them apples the milk was rich and the 


there are, and ever have been, exceptions to cialis Viint bis wah che ss 
such a rule—when we have an extraordinary ‘ 
cow for the dairy we should by all means 
roar hor calf—euch calves will bring an ex- 
tra price at two, years old and will then be- 
come breeders themselves if we take good 
care of them. They will also well pay the 
cost of rearing—if they are kept properly the 
first winter they will be quite large enough 
for breeders at two years of age, and they 
make much better cows than if suffered to go 
longer without calves—for the younger the 


ples were gone he gave the milch cows pota- 
toes and these produced au immediate change 
in the milk and in the butter, which was now 
as white as that which is usually made in 
Mr. Stone said he had kept his hogs 


winter. 


on raw apples and nothing else in winter— 
that he has never tried cooking them—that 
| hogs thrive well on them—quite as well as 
on potatoes, that his cows eat nearly a bushel 


a day —that he fed six horses with them, one 
| peck to each per day——that they also had meal 


| but he thought not more than half so much 
first distended the greater will be the produce | ‘a ‘ 


of milk, It is therefore an important object 
to take such care cf calves that they may be 


meal was used when the horses had apples. 

He stated that very few of his apples were 
t sweet—that he had many Baldwins and Rus- 
large enough for breeders at two years old. ath. it Gar Ge retheas apples as he 
had picked out all the best for market. In 
answer to the question whether he had ever 


Two weeks ago we sold two heifers that were 


not over ten months old, for thirty dollars.— 
We suffered them to take about half the milk 


, | bruised these sour apples in order to change 
the 


3 s—the first half—saving ; 
mars eae r ; J r | their acidity, he said they were much bruised 
richest part for butter, Since they were put up 
to hay they have daily had two quarts each 


of ruta baga cut fine with a spade onthe barn 


| in sorting out the best ones from them, and 
| he ascribed their virtues much to their being 
: very thoroughly ripe when he fed them out. 
floor.—They have been gaining flesh ever In setting out trees Mr. Stone said he never 
cut off the leading shoot on setting or after- 
wards—that he did not approve of heading 
down.—In grafting Cherry trees he had found 
no difficulty—he splits the limb and takes 


since they were put up. 





As prices are, stock farms 
We have found this | 
| 


Stock Farms. 
must be encouraged. 
the most profitable branch of husbandry.— 
But instead of purchasing large pampered 
animals from would be ambi- to crowd in the scion—there is a roughness in 
tious of selecting the best shaped animals for 
breeders, and from these select those giving | smooth and not be bruised in setting—he 
the richest milk, or those best calculated for 
draft:—We think it possible to select and 
rear a breed that shall prove excelleat for 
both milk and draft. 

One good cow may have a bad calf—she 


care to have it so open as not to be obliged 
abroad we 


the cherry wood and the scion should be cut 


| sometimes grafts when the tree is in blossom— 

| he preserves his scions by setting them in the 

| ground when he cuts them too early for set- 
ting in the tree. 

Mr. Stone excited some surprise when he 
may have come from a bad cow—but by con- | first stated that he had removed a large num- 
tinuing to breed from good ones there can be 
no doubt of succeeding in the improvement 
of the breed so as to come near pertection,— 
This has been done in other counties and 
Stil! it must be consider- | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


ber of evergreens—white pine and fir—on 
Mount Auburn, in June and in September, 
and had not lost one—he put water on the 
roots for several days after setting, but took 
up no sod with them and but little dirt. Mr. 
Buckminster inquired of him if these were 
natives of Mount Auburn—or were they first 
| taken from some nursery ?—he answered they 
| had been taken from a nursery and planted 
on Mount Auburn some few years before— 
this explained the whole wonder—for he said 
the trees were full of sinall fibrous roots when 
he removed them—forest trees are not.—He 
also removed some ash trees at that time and 

U have a pice of land two aeren, on | icy ive. He had wo diiculy i grafig 
oat hoon onl I intend to sowit with wheat large apple trees, but he always grafted the 
or rye, but I fear to sow grass seed lest it He never allows any kind of 


| small limbs. 
might be summer-killed—shall I sow the | birds to be killed on his premises, nor squir- 


may be done here. 
ed if the practice should become general in 
the neighborhood of the great markets to rear 
our own neat stock the price of veal would 
rise and the temptation would then be strong- 
er than ever to supply the markets with veal | 
and replenish our stock from the country 


droves. [Epiror. 


To tar Eprroe or THE CULTIVATOR 


grain = erm op Grom soy till fall, rels—says squirrels will destroy canker 
or sha sow bol i a B worms. He says we do not trim our plaum 
1 ' 


Sherburne, March 22. | trees enough—they should be headed down 





aay 


DEPP HERR eo 








—————-— ————— 
every few years—that the warts on them 
should be cut out, or cut off He does not 
look at the moon when he cuts scions—takes 
them off sometimes j¢>' before setting-—never | 
minds which side of a tree stands South— | 
thinks tar not very injurious to trees. } 
Mr. Samuel Brown, of Pembroke said he 
had practised grafting by tying ona paper | 
é se stock, making it in the shape of a 
tuunel, and then filling the (unnel! with sand | 
instcad of putting on clay or wax—thinks it 
much botter because it will not crack open in 
dry weather like clay——he was asked Imw he 


kept the sand in when he grafted a horizon- 
tal limb—he said there was a difficulty in that 
case. Mr. Stone uses bees wax, pitch, and 
tallow, but he merely makes a thin plaster of 
it on a rag and applies it about the stock and 
scion so as to exclude air—he thinks this 
plaster not injurious. 

A gentleman by the name of Nichols said 
August was a better month than April to 
transplant evergreens. That he had taken 
them up in the forests in Maine in July, and 
had them set in August and do well. 

Mr. Brigham, of Westborough said he was 
so much in favor of temperance that he cid not | 








make cider from his app!es—nor did he cut 
down his trees—he had heard of their virtues 
in fattening animals, and he purchase d= six | 
hogs to try them—he kept these on a; ples, 
that were most of them sour, for four moaths; 
for the first week or two they lost flesh—but 
they doubled their weight in four months on 
apples only boiled, his apples are mostly sour ' 
—keeps them in the cellar—hogs will not eat 
them raw—for fat hogs chooses to have some 
Mr. B. fed three cows 


apples with the meal. 
on apples twice a day as many as they would 

eat—set the milk of these three cows by it- 

self and churned it by itself—the milk in- | 
creased much, and the cream in proportion— | 
thinks his apples are worth as much as pota- 
improve 


toes for milch cows—and that they 
the quality of the mikk—that his cows will 
not eat more than ha'f a bushel per day. He 
has fed apples to cows not in milk and to ox- 
en—cannct see that they fatten them much— 

he thinks the apples should be fermented af- 


ter boiling. 

Mr. Nichols of Danvers, 
of grafting—first on small stocks, not more 
and 


showed his mode 


than one fourth of an inch in diameter; 


takes a scion of equal size—makes a scarf 
on the stock and one on the scion one inch | 
long— puts these together, and to keep them | 
so split, the scion a litthe way about the cen- | 
tre of the scarf—also, splitsthe stock midway 
of the scarf, making thereby a feather edge 
and a slit in each, and then presses the scion 
down on to the stock and around it a | 
thread or abandage. He gra‘ts cherry irees 
about May Ist, by inserting the scion under | 
the bark. 

Mr. Stone did not value the white English 


tres 


turnip highly for fattening animals—thought 


them cood to increase the milk. 

Mr. Gates of Worcester, made a few ob- 
servations, but aa we could not distinctly hear 
ali he said we will not misrepresent him by | 


reporting a part. | 





Steamnoat New-York, purnt. We are 
sorry to learn that the Steamboat New-York 
was burnt nearly to the water’s edge, about | 
three o'clock yesterday morning, while lying | 
at the wharf in New-Haven, together with 
the freight on board. How the fire origina- 
ted, we have not learned. The New 
York was one of the fasies: and best boats on 
our waters. and was worth at least $50,000. 
Her cost was a good deal more than that.— 
She belonged to the N. Haven Steamboat 
Company, and was not insured. [N.Y. Jour 
Com.) 


Sreampoat Excitement. We learn from | 
the Providence Courier, that a large crowd 
assembled at India Point, in Providence, on | 
Monday afiernoon to witness the depaiture of 
the steamers J ’. Richmond, Massachu- 
setts, and Lexington, which left at that time 
for New York. There was considerable ex- 
citement among the crowd, but ne disposition 
was evinced to commit riotous acts. Nocol- 
lision took place between the boats. 


vet 


Frees. A barn belonging to Mr. Thatch- 
er Swett, of Roxbury, was entirely consumed 
by fire, about 4 o'clock yesterday afternoon, 
together with a quantity of hay. Loss esti- 
mated at $200—no insurance. | 

The carpenters’ shop of Messrs. G. & N. | 
Brown, at the corner of Church and Shaw- 
mut streets, was consumed about 7 o'clock 
last evening—part of the stock and tools 
saved. A stable and one or two other build- 
ings adjoining were considerably damaged. 
The fire was caused by an incendiary. 

Post of Monday. 


The ticket office of the Eastern Railroad 
at Boston, was broken open Thursday even- | 
ing, and about fifty dollars in specie taken 
from it. A large number of the Company's 
‘checks’ were also taken, under a mistake 
probably that they were something better 
A private mark was put upon the ‘checks’ 
used the next day, which it is hoped will lead 
to the detection of the thief. [Lynn Free- 
man. 


Butler’s Stage, from Lynn to Boston, has 
been discontinued for want of patronage. 
{Lynn Freeman. 


| existence. 
| which this hope was never implanted may not 


| hope than they; and who implanted it? 


THE CULTIVATOR. 





SATURDAY MORNING, MARCH 30, 1539, 


IMMORTALITY. 
On ovr last page isan excellent article 


| from to Banner on the evidence in favor of 


our future existence independent of express 
revelation, 

We think, however, the writer has not laid 
sufficient stress “on the hope that is within 


. be 
us.” He seems to think others have laid too 


much stress upon it, and that the argument, 
if allowed, would prove too much—it would 
tend to prove eternal existence in this life as 
all hope to live longer, §e. 

Now we think there are very few who even 
desire to live to the age of 150—much less 
have they a hope of it. But of future exist- 
ence there is not only a desire in the whole 
of our race but there is a strong hope of im- 
And the question is how came 
Was it not planted there by the 
Creator? A very faint hope it is true in the 
earlier generations of our race, but intended 


mortality. 
this bope? 


to become brighter and brighter as we ad- 
vance in knowledge and as we approximate 
to perfection. It was at first small as a mus- 
tard seed, but intended finally to become “the 
greatest of all herbs.” 

This is agreeable to the whole system of 
divine ordination. Nothing is made perfect 
at first—progression is the order of the uni- 
that even Revelation is 
leave no room for 


verse—and we find 
not made so clear as to 
dispute. 

Some have found a difficulty in determin- 
ing ‘‘Who are heirs of immortality?’’ How 
low in the scale of being must we descend to 
find them? It is argued that the Indian ex- 
pects “‘his faithful dog to bear him company.” 

It may be answered that Hore is the true 
criterion. There is no evidence that the in- 
ferior animals have the least hope of future 
And annihilation to animals in 


be inconsistent with divine goodness—as it 
would be in regard to those who are formed 
to anticipate it and to build on this founda- 
tion. 

A strong desire of continued present ex- 
istence is natural to all animals. It was im- 
planted in them for the wisest purposes of 
preservation. This we have in common with 
the brute creation; but we have a higher 
The 
same Author who gave instinct to animals. 


BOSTON MEDICAL & SURGICAL JOUR- 
NAL. 

We acknowledyve the receipt of this inter- 
esting journal. 

No. 6 contains an article—very good—on 
bodily exercise. We know the value of ex- 
ercise in the promotion of health but we can- 
not agree with the writer that walking is 
better exercise than riding on horseback. 

Walking cal's into exercise the limbs and 


is much better t 





but of all the exercise we take in the season, 
in our humble opinion, has the least 
to shake u 


chest 


walking, 


tendency where we ought to be 
shaken—in the 
aman takes a wood-saw, an axe, a hoe, or 
spade, and uses either faithfully for a half 
hour, he exercises his body—he opens his 


chest and he creates more perspiration than 


| by walking three times as long. 


As to sedentary people, who are so fre- 





Ls 











han sitting still the whole day, | 


and in the bowels. If | 


quentl » troubled with constipation of the bow- | 


with the writer that exercise 


and proper dict would generally be a pre- 


els, we agre> 


| ventive—and that such cases are not gene- 


rally cured by ‘‘acrid purgatives.’’ These 
make the case worse. 


We wish the writer had said more on diet 


| as a preventive ora cure for these complaints. 


We know that many suffer from them exces- 


| sively without considering there is an easy 


remedy. 


Molasses—the newer the better—taken 
daily will cure 99 in 100 such cases, and will 
not leave the patient,—like those acrid med- 


icines—worse than they found him. The 


true doctrine is to unite food and physic.— | 


| Let the purgative be an article of nourish- 


ment and let it be continued regularly until it 
ellects a cure 

Some stomachs may not beara dose of 
that most stomachs 


molasses, but we know 


will. 


Fourtn Disrricr. Monday, the first day 
of April next, is assigned for the election of 
a member of Congress from this district. 
Hon. Nathan 
Whig candidate. 


3rooks of Concord, is the 

Hon. Wm. Parmenter of 
East Cambridge, is the Administration can- 
didate. 

Caution. When the Morning Post copies 
from our paper without giving us credit, his 
readers may suspect he wrote the nonsense 
himseif! 

Attest, Wednesday's Post 





PLOUGHS. 

For some years past we tried to procure a 
cast iron grass plough that would completely 
subvert the sod, and cover the vegetable 
growth without the aid of the foot to help the 
furrow over. We at length found by acei- 
dent a set of irons that came nearer the mark 
than any we had seen. We directed the 
wood part to be made, and the plough per- 
formed better than any ene we had found, 

With this plough, and one yoke of steers, 
four years old, our boy of sixteen contended 
for the first prize for single teams, at the 
Concord cattle show in 1°36; and he wou the 
prize, though nine other teams were in the 
field. He taid his furrows best, and he fin- 
ished his lot three furrows sooner than any 
competitor—having been twenty-seven min- 
utes in ploughing the lot marked out—nearly 
one fourth of an acre. We lad then never 
seen Prou'y & Mears’s ploughs.’ This firm, 
No. 19 North Market street, and No. 19 Clin- 
ton street, have constantly been improv- 


ing upon their ploughs, and, as we think, | 


have brought them to perfection—they have 
grass ploughs of a most finished pattern 
—long ones for plain, deep ploughing—and 
shorter ones for rough lands. A_ practised 
eye can see at a glance that their long ploughs 
cannot fail to raise the furrow easily aud to 
turn it completely over—the furrow rises 
gradually and does not break in falling over 





—the falling portion, therefore, assists in 
helping up the rising portion—so that the 
whole operation consists in cutting and rolling 
over the sod—saving all the labor of lifting it 
up or of crowding it away one side. 

The labor of this plough compared with 
many others, is like the labor of rolling over 
an even log compared with that of rol!lng over 
a square stick of timber. The cutter stands 
inclining to the right, and the whole shape of 
the plough indicates the ease with which it 
will operate. The draft is what is called the 
centre dra‘t, and both sides of the plough are 
carried along together and with perfect ease. 
Their long ploughs incline to the right side, 
and the furrow slice is so cut, in bevil shape, 
that it shuts in completely, like a trap door, 
and covers up all the vegetable matter on the 
surface. 

We are much gratified with the sight of so 
perfect a plough. It must be a treasure to 
all who think it important to plough well——by 
far the most important operation in farming. 
Land once well ploughed in the Spring is al- 
ready half tilled, and ali the subsequent op- 
erations are easy. 

How often do we pass by and see—not far- 
mers, but rooters, tearing up a beautiful lawn 
and leaving it piled in heaps and ridges mere- 
ly for the want of an instrument that may be 
called a plough! 


ERRORS, 

The Rev. Mr. Colman who reports for the 
New England Farmer, the talkings of the 
farmers who meet at the State House weekly, 
has greatly mistook our words and our mean- 
ing. We presume this is all unintentiona!— 
but we are reported as saying ‘‘the tap-root 
(of apple trees) must not be ‘‘headed down!”’ 
We said 


never be 


the top, or leading shoot should 


headed down after the tree was 
taken from the nursery at two or three years 
growth—that the tap-root served to strength- 
en and support the tree and we saw no ad- 
vantage in lopping it off. 

Again, he reports us as saying ‘‘that it 
would be well to take them up and keep them 
a month before setting out, (he did not say 
that they might get used to being kept up all 

he time — ) 

Now could the Rev. gentleman understand 
us to say any such thing? If he could it 
must be because he is not familiar with nur- 
sery terms, or nursery practices. 

If his reports for the use of the State are 
of this character we must go elsewhere for 


facts. 
ALBANY CULTIVATOR. 

We acknowledge, with pleasure, the re- 
ceipt of the March number of this able and 
useful publ cation. This is one of the oldest 
of our farming journals and the reputation of 
none stands higher. This number is well 
filled with interesting matter—communica- 
of the State 


tions, reports from committees 


Agricultura! Society, &e. These show that 
the spirit of improvement is up and that the 
zeal of the New York farmers is ‘‘according 
to knowledg« 

The grand secret of the high standing and 
the success of the Cultivator is, its conduct- 
or unites practice with theory. The world 
had been pestered with mere book-farming 
long enough. But when an able writer shows 
clearly that he understands what he is about 
—that he has himself been into the field and 
there what farmers 


learned must contend 


with, the intelligent part of the community 
will not look with an evil eye on such kind 
of book-farming. 


Judge Buel, Conductor. 








= —_—_—_—— 
GRAFTING, 

We think the common salve made of bees- 
wax, rosin and tallow very unfit for grafting 
trees. It poisons the limb to which it is ap- 
plied and prevents its healing over as it should 
do. Clay, with a mixture of loam and some 
manure so as to prevent its cracking open in 





dry weather will answer much better. 
Some use the salve by spreading it quite 
thin on a rag—we should think this 
jurious to the tree, as there is less poison in it 
—but it should not be used in any shape. It 

| may not be generally known that oil, tallow, 


less in- 


or grease of any kind is injurious to trees—- 
we have known an orchard to be entirely 
spoiled by the application of {ish-oil to the 
bodies of the trees—it closed up the pores 
One half drop of sweet oil—such as we 
eat—will kill the cemmon house-fly in less 
than half a minute after it touches its body— 





it is supposed to operate soas to close up the 
pores of the body. 

On grafting in a nursery it is best to set 
the scion low as possible—then common gar- 
| den mould piled about it will be sufficient as 


we have found on trial, 


PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

The Committee of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety on Farms have awarded the annexed 
gratuities. 
length as soon as the legislative session is 





closed. 
To Mr. Levi Goodrich ef Pittsfield, - $125 00 
To Mr. Caleb Wetherbee of Marlborough, - 10000 
To Mr. Wm. Pomroy of Northfield, - 75 00 
To Mr. Nath’l. 8. Bennettof Framingham, - 5000 
To Mr. Salisbury of Groton, = - - ° 50 00 
To Mr. Wm. Wells of Shelburn, - - + vd 
To Mr. Peter Fay of Southboro’, © ° 50 00 
To Mr. Joshua R. Lawton of Gt. Barrington, 50 00 
To Wm. Buckminster of Framingham, - 50 00 


not possibly make his legs obey when he or- 
dered a march, was asked by a friend, ‘‘What 
is the matter?” 
said Sawney, “but I’m amazingly discour- 


aged!” 





Wesrprook, March 25th, 1839. 
To tHe Eprror or THE CUuLTIVATOR: 

Sir: I see by your Prices Current in the 
Cultivator that you quote the price of Cexe- 
ry, perroot. AsI raise a good deal of it 
yearly, | send you a small sample of our 
Down East sort,—if it comes to you safe and 
there should be more than you can use your- 
self, give to your friend enough for dinner, 
or dispose of it as best suits you. 
know how your Celery lvovks at 
this season of the year, nor how you preserve 
it through the winter. 
your correspondents be good enough to in- 
form me through your paper. Mine decays 
very fast this month, but as I succeed better 
than any other person in this neighborhood 
in preserving it, my mode may be best. 

Yours, &c., 


DEXTER BREWER. 


I deo not 





We acknowledge the receipt of the Celery 
above mentioned from our friend, and tender 
him our thanks. It looks finely, being nicely 
packed up in a box of loam. 
the best mode of wintering celery and solicit 











information to be circulated through our pa- 


per. [Epirvor. 


A CAUTION, 
To rue Epiror or 


In one of the numbers of the Béston Med- 
ical Journal, we find the following singular 


THE CULTIVATOR: 





toa disease that is apt to infest the female 

constitution, and is a great source of anxiety 
| and discomfort to those who may be connect- 
| ed with ‘‘the patient.”” (Rather a strange 
| mame in this case to apply to the diseased, it 
would be more proper to say ‘‘one possessed 
with a devil.”’) Butto the story. ‘Mrs. 
Rolls, aged 23, wife of a soldier ctationed at 
Fort Preile, in Maine, had a pulsating tumor 
behind and abuve the ear. 
ered it in 1833, immediately after a severe 
ATTACK OF SCOLDING. ¢ 


| deep seated pain and throbbing in the leit 
| orbit."’ ‘This patient was cured and we hope 
she will never allow another tumor to arise 
| from a similar cause. B. 
*I think this must have been the reverberation of her 
own thunder 





ImMrporTANT From THE East. We learn 
from the Augusta Age of Tuesday, that an 
arrangement has been entered into between 
Gen. Scott and Lieut. Gov. Harvey, which 


| will remove all apprehension of collision for 
the present. 


Gov. Farfield has s gnilied his 
entire acquiescence in this arrangement. The 
troops on the Aroostook will, it is said, be 
immediately dismissed. 

The Maine Legislature adjourned on Mon- 
day morning, sine dte. 


A Vatvaste Cow. The Louisville Jour- 
nal says Henry Clay, Jr. Esq. has cold his 


imported improved short horned Durham cow, | 


of this county, for $2,000, the highest price 
given for a cow in the United States. 


Congress passed a law at its last session | 


restricting the Post-Master-General to 300 


dollars a mile per annum for transporting the | 


mail on any railroad. 
nal.] 


[Newburyport Jour- 


Mr. Coleman Gales, of Illinois, sold a 
drove of cattle at St Louis, a few days since, 
for $1600, all of which was stolen from him 
the next evening, while visiting the Museum. 


We shall publish their report at | 


DiscovuraGine. A Scotchman who could | 


“In fath I’m not drunk,” | 


Will you, or some of 


We know not | 


case which we hope way prove a preventive | 


She first discov- | 


She complained of | 
| thundering* and throbbing in the ear, with | 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 


en ~ 





In the Senate, Tuesday, March 26.—R}); 
passed to be enacted, concerning the Oj4 
Colony Railroad Corporation—concerning 
actions upon judgments of justices of the 
peace, and a bill to incorporate the Plymouth 
County Norman School:—also resolves, op 
petition of John Minot—concerning the N. 
E£. Boundary—and relating to the Public Ar. 
chives. 

Bills reported—to reduce the capital stock 
of the Adams Bank—concerning the deposi. 
tions to perpetual testimony—on an addition 
to the act to establish the Boston and Wop. 
cester Rail Road Corporation—concerning 
notes payable on demand;—also resolyes— 
authorizing an exchange of townships in 
Maine—and concerning the Arocstook Road, 


In the House —Ordered, That the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be ordered to inquire in- 
to the expediency of inaking the sale of per- 
sonal property, held as collsteral security for 
the payment of a debt, without the consent of 
the owner, and before the ma‘urity of the 
debt, shall be a penal offence, &c, 7 

Also ordered, that said committee inquire 
into the expediency of authorizing towns to 
withdraw poor lunatics fiom the State Lunatic 
Hospital. 

A report trom the Senate, that it is inexpe- 
dient to legislate on the subject of a road from 
Houlton to the Aroostook, was read and laid 
on the table. 
| The following Message was received from 
the Governor, through the Secretary:— 

“I transmit to the two Houses, a supple- 
ment report of the Bank Commissioners, con- 
taining the result of their examination of 
| those institutions which were not included in 
| their first report, and of certain banks whose 
charters have been annulled, by law, or sur- 
rendered by the stockholders, which banks, 
by the act of the 2Ist of February, of the 
present session, itis made the duty of the 
Commissioners to vist and examine. For 
the sake of bringing this report without delay, 
to the knowledge of the Legislature, it is 
transmitted in the original to the Senate. 
| (Signed) EDWARD EVERETT. 

Council Chamber, 26th March, 1839.” 

On motion of Mr Shaw, of Bridgewater, 
the report on the sulject of amending the 
Constitution, was taken up, and pending a 
motion to amend the same, the House ad- 
| journed, 
| Afternoon.—Sundry bills from the Senate 
were concurred in. 

‘The consideration of the Report on ame: 
ing the Constitution was resumed, and pend- 
ing an amendment thereto, proposed by Mr 
Gray, of Boston, the House adjourned. 








In the Senate, Wednesday, March 27.—Or- 
| dered in concurrence, that the Committee on 
Mercantile Affairs, &c. inquire into the expe- 
diency of repealing or altering an act passed 
April 19, 1837, concerning auctioneers. 

Mr. Ashmun submitted an order relating to 
the sale of spirituous liquors; read and laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Walcott, from the Special Joint Com- 
| mittee on so much of the Governor’s Address 
as relates to Spirituous Liquors, reported a 
bill in addition to an act to regulate the sule 
of spirituous liquors, read and ordered to be 
printed. 

The bill concerning Charles River’ ani 
Warren Bridges was read again, amended, 
and on motion of Mr. Eaton, the question on 

passing it to a third reading, was ordered to 
be taken by yeas and nays. Adjourned to 
| Friday. 

In the House.—Mr. Bliss, of Springfield, 
from the Commitee on the Judiciary, report- 
ed a bill to regulate the sale of Spirituous 
Liquors, in compliance with an order of the 
26th instant—ordered to a second reading on 
| Friday at 11 o'clock, and to be printed. 
| Mr. Buckingham, of Cambridge, from. the 
Committee on Agriculture, to whom was re- 
ferred a bill from the Senate, in addition to 
an act to encourage the production of wheat, 
| reported that the same ought not to pass, and 
| the question on passing said bill to a second 
read ng, was decided in the negative. Also 
reported that an amendment of the Senate to 
an act to encourage the production of wheat, 
ought not to be adopted, and it was non-con- 
curred in. 

On motion of Mr. Kinsman, of Newbury- 
port, the House adjourned to Friday. 





Mr. John Kenworthy broucht to our office 
this week, eighteen pounds of butter, of an 
excellent quality, which Mrs. Kenworthy 
made this week, from the milk geven in seven 
days by one cow. The cow is a modest 
American animal, with no great pretensions, 
but which, like most American females, is 
| better than she looks, though she looks well 
| enough for anybody. Mr. Kenworthy’s place 
| is near the Friend’s Asylum, Oxford tows: 
| ship. So much for treating the cows well.— 
| (U.S. Gazette. | 


| Business. ‘The hangman at Montreal is 
| said to be getring quite expert, in consequence 
| of there being so much business in his /ine. 





MARRIAGES, 

In this city, Benjamin F. Holden, of Saxonville to Mis 
Harriet Morse, of this city. 

By Kev. Mr. Sweeter, Mr. Joseph B. Cate, to Mies Sa 
rah 8. Hayden. 
| On Monday morning, by the Rev Mr. Pierpont, Mr 
| Wait Barton, of Marion County, Missouri, to Mise Hannah 
Frothingham, daughter of Nathaniel Frothingham, of this 
city. 

ln © umbridgeport, by the Rev. Mr.’ Page, Mr. Susch# 
| B. Comins, of thie city, to Miss Hannah E. Webb, of Cam 

bridge r. George B. Hildreth, of Westford, to Mie 
| Naney Childs, of Cambridge. 


DEATUS, 
In this city, on Tuesday morning, Me. James Mc Catfirey, 
.—John 1. Mansfield, Eeq. of the house of 8.G Ferre 
& Mansfield, of Pernambucco, and formerly of & lem, 49. 
Tu this city, on Sunday evening, Mr. Wim. Callen ler, 88 
a soldier of the revolution—he helped remove the woun’e 
and the dead at the Battle of Buoker-Hill. a 

In Hartford, Miss Martha 8. Phillipe, daughter of Hon 
Jonathan Phiilips, of this city, 

At St. Bartholomew, about Feb. 23d, Charles D. Mar 


chant, seaman of echr Cashier, of Taunton. 
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YRADE AND COMMERCE. 


" PLOUR AND GRAIN MARKET, 
Boston, March 30. Flour continues about the same, 
ih a moderate demand at rewil, Prices the same as our 





new Yor«, March 25. Flour—Y esterday decided in- 
ions of @ better state of feeling for every description, 
resulting im any activity; sale Georgetown to arrive 
advanee of 12,¢ on the transactions of the day 
for Canal a eurresponding imy nt also de- 
vied; wales Ohio, via N. Orl. 7504775. Rye flour 


| Core Meal improved ; former 5 25 a 5 50, latter 3 87 a 











fore, 


‘rain — Ferdi Rye withheld from the market at present 
ices; sales Northern 112, Northera Gates selling at 55e 
quantities as wanted. Corn fully maintained, witha ten- 
icy to farther improvement; sales at 90c, by weight, and 
soue instances at un advance. 


FANEUIL HALL MARKET. 
ror THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MARCH 30. 
The supply of articles is good and the same prices main- 


























ie Vegetables. 
Potatoes, per bushel............ .. 60 a 100 
Turnips, per bushel. . . oe oe BS aw. OT 
Beets, do do... - Wa .. H 
Carrots, do do. ‘ 50 a . % 
Parsnips, do do... ...4.+60. "ee a & ; <a 
Onions, do do....... - 100 a 1 SO 
Cubbages, per doz... -» 100 a a toe 
Celer v. pd os oa. as Ww a . 20 
Caulifiowers, each............ Fe CT. eb on 
Squashes, per hundred... . 200 a 4 060 
Pumpkins, each. ... ° os oo £8 aha 
Horseradish, per Ib, os Ue Oy aw ee 
Lettuce, per head............++ oom 6S. ae 
Radishes, per bunch +» 200 a .. 25 
Spinach, per ronal coo ow AT oo 1. 
Parsley, per bunch. ......... +. Bij a 
Peppers (pickled) per gallon..... -- 0 a 
Cucumbers, do do do....... 6 Sm 2s 
Fruit. 
Apples, per bush |.......+.+5-+ - 7% a 150 
Pears, (baking,) lo do.......... 200 a 250 
Cranberries, 4o de... . 250 a 300 
Lemons, per dozen . 874 
Oranges, do do. 50 
Grapes, per Ib... . 25 
Pr . . 10 
Dried Apples, do do . 6 
Almonds, do do.... 


Filberts, do do..... 


PROSPECTUS 
OF A 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


THE BOSTON CULTIVATOR. 


TO BE CONDUCTED ON A NEW PLAN. 
it will give an impartial history of the pro- 


latare. 

One quarter of our paper will be constantly 
devoted to the Farming interest and the Me- 
chanic Arts. 

it will be published every Saturday morn- 
ing, by a society of gentlemen, at No. 19 
North Market treet, and will be edited by 
Wm. Buckminster, Esq., who is already 
well known to the Agricultural community 
as a writer and a practical farmer. 

Our paper will publish the latest news of 
the week, and give a concise history of pass- 
ing events of the most interesting character 
A Price Current of the Brighton Market, 
and of the retail sales of the Boston Market, 
will be corrected weekly for the benefit of our 
country readers. 

Jotices of new Publications will be given. 











The best Engitsh publications wil] always 
be consulted,and we shall also avail ourselves 
of the most approved American periodicals 
that treat of the subjects on which we shall 
comimunicate information, but we shall be 
cautious in our farming department of recom- 
mending foreign or fanciful modes of culture 
or of management not applicable to our soil 
and climate : we have therefore engaged a 
practical and experienced Farmer to edit our 
paper, who, we trust, will be cautious and 
discriminating in the selection of articles from 
other journals, and who will be able from his 
education, his general information, and his 
long and familiar acquaintance with the sub- 
jects on which he will treat, to publish much 


farmers and mechanics the most approved 





Walnuts, per bushel. . . 00 
Chestnuts, do do......... 50 
SEED MARKET. : 


Bostox, March 30. The demand for Seed continues 
od, and prices the same as our last. 


Mustard Seed, brown, per bag, - 1000 a — — 

* white, “© “ - -1000 a —— 

Hemp Seed, per hushel, - - - 125 a 150 

Canary Seed,do do - - ~ - 150 a 200 

Flax Seed, Foreign, per bushel, - 180 a 190 

** American,do do- - 150 a 1 6 

Clover, Northern, per hundred, - — 21 a — 25 
7 Southern, do do —_—a-—— | 

“ Foreign, do do - - —20 a — 25 

** White Dutch, per lb, - -— 28 a — 30 

«Lucerne, or French, do - — 33 a — — 

Timothy, or Herds Grass, per bush, 275 a 3 25 

Red Top, Northern, per bushel, - 150 a — — 

*« « Southern, do do, - -— 85 a 100 
Orchard Grass, do do, - - 230 a —— 
Mille t, do do, - - 200 a 250 } 
Buckwheat, -- 1530a—— 


do do, 


COAL AND WOOD MARKET. 
Bostosx, March 30, The demand is limited and prices | 
nbout the same. 


1100 a 11 25 


Newcastle, per chaldron, - - - 








Cannel, do — 2 * < 1200 a 12 50 
Orrel, do do, - - - - 1100 a I 26 
Pictou, do do, - - - WOO a | 
Nova Scotia, do do, - etn we 
Sidney, do he 6 = + FOO f ss in 
Anthracite, per 2240 Ibs. - - - 700 a 900 
RETAIL PRICES, 

Lackawana, per 2000 Ibs. - - - 725 a 8 50 
Peach Orehard, do do, - - - - 800 a 8 50 | 
Peach Mountain, dodo, - - - - 800 a 8 5O 
Coke, perchakiron, - - - - - 600 a 650 
Charcoal, per basket, - - - ss ae 8 ose 
Zastern Wood, percord, - - - 700 a 800 
Ordinary do do, dodo, - - - - 6530 a 750 
Country do, dodo, - - - - - -700 a 800 


WOOL MARKET. } 
Boston, March 30. The usual trade has been doing at | 
prices the past week. 


Pulled Wool, superfine......... .. 55 a 7 
No. 1, Lambs’... oo PS wh 
No. 2, ” hohe. sac ae 
og Seer rary ee rere 50 a 62) 


HOP MARKET, 

Boston, March 30. The operations for the past week 
have been quite limited. 

First and second sorts, per Ib... . . te wR 


HAY MARKET. 


Boston, March 30. Eastern continues in demand and 


prices have improved 4 
Eastern Serewed, perton, - « $1600 a 17 00 
we Hard Pressed, do. do. - 1500 a 1700 
Good Country, per hundred, - - — 87, a — 90 
Clover, do do ©) & ae ees ® ee 
Straw, do do - «+ = — 55 a — 60 
LEATHER MARKET, 
Philadel., best city tannage, per Ib. 29 a . BO 
do country GH. Kee. - yer 





Baltimore city tannage....... 26 a 28 
do dry hide...... wee - 2 a .. 
New York red, light i aii alan 23 a 25 
do do, middling eh . 25 
do do, overweight...... .. 13 a . 24 
Boston do, slaught erases so eS 24 
G0 BEY Wigs 6 ci gnasasene Pe a 23 
CATTLE AND MEAT MARKET. 
Bricurox, Monday, March 25. At market, 200 Beef 





Cattle, 20 Cows and Calves, 600 Sheep, and 680 Swine. 
35 Beef Catile unsol '. 

Prices.—Beef C.ule.—We advance our quotations to 
vm to sales: First quality $8 75 a 89; Second quality 
*8 a 8 50; and Third quality, $6 75 a 7 57. 

Cows and Calves-—-Dull; we neticed sales at $28, $33, 
S37, $42, B48, and yoo 

She p—We quote lots at $4 25, $5 50, $6 25. | 

Swine—Lots to peddle were taken at 8, 9, and 10 At 
retail from 9 to Ile. 











New York, March 25. Beeves—The supply of Beef 
Cattle at market consisted of 800 head only, mest of which 
were sold at $1) a $14; and forming an average of $11,50 
per 100 Ibs. au advance of $1 per cwt. since our last report. 

Cvws and Calves—135 Mileh Cows at Market, 80 of 
which were sold at $80 a $45 each. 

Sherp—There were only about 200 offered, all of which 
were sold at $3 50 a 6 50, and some prime at $9. each. 








FARM IN BROOKLINE. 
VOR SALE, a farm situated in Brookline, about four 
: miles from Boston, con ing forty acres of first rate 
Tillage Land, and thirty acres o! codland and pastere— 
with 4 good House in complete repair; Barn, Chaise-house, 
Corn-barn, Shed, &&e. 
: The Farm will old low, together with the Stock, Hay, 
Tools, &e. i applied for soor, at No. 30, North Market, 
Street, Boston, or Roxbury Street, near Boston line 


! JOHN HUNT. 


dee 26—1f 















ASTRAL AND MANTEL LAMPS, 
OLN 4. CONKEY, 91 Washington street, has just 
received, direct from the manufactory, and will constant- 
ly keep fur sale, a vawiety of the latest patterns Bronzed 
Astral, Mautel, and Btudy Lamps. 
2 


dec 





GENTLEMEN'S FRENCH CORK 80L°D & 


PRESS BOOTS, SHOES & PUMPS, \"j 


e) CASES this day received, and for sale at retail by 
JOHN H. ROGERS, 50 Court st. 
THE STUDY OF YEARS 


and best modes of management as well asa 
knowledge of the most useful labor saving ma- 
chines. 

Still our paper will be open to free discus- 
sion of all subjects within its province ; and me- 
chanics and farmers, as well as gentlemen of 
general intelligence are solicited to make com- 
munications for publication. Facts are wanted. 
More experiments must be made in farming, be- 
fore we can bring that art to perfection. ‘Theo- 
ry and practice must go hand in hand if we 
would avoid the appellation of mere “Book 
farmers.”’ 

_ Merchants and general readers, as well as 
farmers and mechanics are respectfully request- 





ed to patronize us one year, and if they approve, 


to continue their patronage. 

All classes are deeply interested to encourage 
our farmers and mechanics of New England. 
On their skill and industry we depend for the 
necessaries, the conveniences and the luxuries 
of lite, and all are directly benetited by their 
improvements in the modes of operation, It is 
on this principle only, that our Legislature 
grants thein bounties to be paid outof the com- 
mon fund. ‘The consumer reaps the benetit of 
a diminished cost of production.and we are all 


| Consumers. 


We “reap where we have not sown, and we 
gather where we have not strowed.”. We can 
attord theretore to contribute our mite to lessen 
the cost of the necessaries of life. We are thus 
“casting our bread upon the waters” in full con- 
fidence “that it will return to us again after 


| many days.” 


‘lo render the Cultivator valuable and in- 
teresting to all classes of the community, no 
effort wail be spared by the proprietors or by the 
editor. 

‘Lhe Cultivator willbe published on a good- 
sized sheet. 

‘Lerms $2,00 pr. annum, if paid in advance; 
$2,295 uf paidat the end of six months; and 
52,00 if paid at the close of the year. The 
first number will be published on tie twelfth 


| day of January next. 


Agents who become responsible for five num- 
bers ave entitled to a sixth for their trouble. 
All Post Masters to whom this is directed 


| are requested to act as agents,and solicit sub- 
| Scriptions, or tohand the Prospectus to some 


suitable agent who will undertake the same. 
Agents are requested to return lists of sub- 
scribers names tu the editor at Boston, at his 
ollice, 19 North Market street, before the 12th 
day of January next, aud to retain the prospec- 
tus for future use. 

Agents who do not become responsible for 
subscribers are allowed 25 ceuts flor each sub- 
scriber they may obtain who is apparently a 
responsible person. Boston, Dec 1838, 


BLES.---HIVES FOR SALE, 
BUCKMINSTER, of Framingham has a number | 
@ of good swarms of BEES which he will dispose 

of at a reasouable rate. ti—march 23 





PASTURE LAND. | 
N excellent pasture in the south-west part of Framing- 
ham is oticred for sak—containing 25 acres. It is 
near Mr. Gates’ far, Loquire at this ottice, or of W. 8. 
TUKNER, Framingham. t—mareh 23 
A RARE CHANCE, 
OR SALE—A genteel Place situated in Framingham 
Village, contaiming about « acre and a haif ef good 
land, well stocked with Fruit trees, Shrubbery, &. Atwo 
story DWELLING HOUSE, lately built, consists of two 
parlors with folumg dvors, dining room aud kitchen. Also, 
Wood House ana Stble—all of which will be sold fur the 
small sum of twenty-three hundred dollars—one thousand 
dollars less than it cost. For farther particulars, inquire ot 
JOUN J. CLARK, at the Depot in Framingham, or of Mr 
ENOCH BROWN, on the premises. 
(lt will be rented if not sold befure the 8th of April. 
march 23—3¢ 
WANTEDAT TILE CULTIVATOR OFFICE, 
YOUNG MAN as an apprentice to the Printing busi- | 
Givod recommendations will be required as to 
OTIS BREWER, 
14 Congress st. 








ness. 
character and good manners. 
march 2—t 
CHURCH BELLS, 
ENRY N. HVOPER & CU. Founders, No. 24 
Commercial! Sweet, are prepared to cast in the most 


Tis Paper will be neutral in Politics; aud 


ceedings of Congress and of our State Legis- 





A 


It is known by the o 
1 








COTT, near the premises. 


ous Pinus and Abies: 


ORIGINAL MATTER, and to communicate to our | 


seen) at the he 
roe & Co., Wee 
Warehouse and Seed Store of HOVEY & CO., 7 Mer- 
chants’ Row, Boston; at the office of the publisher in New 
York; at the Seed Store of 
& Drew, Chestnut street, Phils 
Washington, D. C., and at the bookstores in the principal 
towns throughout the country. 9) 


e 
mer stock of ENGLISH and W. 1. 
prising a general « 
ly or person, wh 
purchased in Boston or elsewhere. 


English Satins, for dress Vests; 
Freach and English Prints; plain and figured Siiks; plain, 








other Hose; Laces; Ribbons; taney 
Hard and Crockery Ware; a geod assortment of Furni- | 

ture, Feathers, &c.; Mex 
} lasses, &e. &e 


which he warrants to be of the best quality eve 
sale in town. 
| Also, chests of Old and Young Hyso' 
| A eel 
and Boo 
dia Rubber + ; 
| which will be warranted. 


together with v 


| diately, 
goods at the lowest 


| to the differeut varieties of 
They make for plain ground the So 
length, which completely subverts the soil and buries every 
vestige of vegetable matter beneath the surface, to be de- 
composed for future use. 
which work admirably among rocks and in gravel land.— 
They enter the ground quick after being thrown out and are | 
easily man. 
| for bush laad, and turnpiking sufficient for ten 
Their side hill Ploughs are excellent where the surface is 
very sloping and for working on the highways are superior | 
to all others. 
Their long experience in the use and manufactyre of | 
Ploughs enable them to recommend t » purchasers those most 


| of the 
Th 
aid in the cultivation of corn, potatoes, and all crops plaut- 
ed in hills or drills. 
They have also, 
posites the corn in hills or drills and buries it in the best 


manner. 
grass seeds, broad 
| different kinds of grain. 

Castings for repairing most ploughs in use, constantly on 
hand. 

Horse and Hand Rakes, Winnowing Machines, Corn and 
Cobb Crackers, Cast bron Habbs, Huobs and Axles fitted 
up from 4 to Binch, Pipe Box, do, Friction Rollers for 
Grindstones, &e 


from eight to ten fect high, produces an abundance 
der, and is a large white flat twelve row corn, and ears from 
ten to fourteen 
ty grains on the ear; it was planted the 10th of May, and 
had ears fit t 
tailed by the long « 
two thousand ove h 
of one stalk; 
The Dutton (which is ao excellent corn) planted vn the 
sane ¢ 
tity of manuer, cross ploughed! and he 
half as much. 





periect manver BELLS of any size required on the most 

tavorable terms, Parucular auention puid to CHURUIL 

BELLS, and their tone warranted satilactory. 
Oid BELLS re-cast at short notice. 











dec 26 --ly 
REMOVAL, 

NOYES has removed from 34 Congress street to 
@ 55 Washingten Street, where may be found a good as 
at of CLUTHS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGS and 
FANCY GOODS at very low prices. A share of pablic 
patronage is respectiully solicited. 

N. B. Just received a splendid assortment of CRA- 
3 for Gentlemen's wear. St jan---26 

















VAI 


amined by many re 
something new and something superior,’ 

Every tarmor should give this corn a trial, as an ear costs 
only 25 cen, and if the produce is a8 great as stated by Mr. 
Thorburn, vo man would regreat that sum, 








FRUIT TREES, 


A‘ BUCKMINSTER’S NURSERY, Framin am, 
are offered for sale a fine growth of English Cherry- 
Trees—gratied Apple ‘Treesand Peach Trees. 4 

» raised from seed 
procured from Vermont—and a lot of baucsume Fir Trees, 
Just large enough for setting. 





Also, @ fine lotot Sugar Maple Treas 


tf—march 16 





BONEM 


HE Subscriber informs his triends aud the public that 
y con ed that 
ground bones form the most powerful stimilant that can be 
applied to the earth us a manure. 
He keeps coustantly on hand a supply of ground bones 
and solicits the patronage of the Agriculiural community, 
Price at the Mill, 35 cents per bushel: put up in casks 
and delivered at any part of the city at 40 cents, and no 
charge for cusks or carting. 


after lew years experience h C 





vin 





Also—Ground Oyster Shells at ten cents per bushel. 


Orders left at the Bone Mill, near 





NAHUM WARD. 
march 16—if 





SPLENDID FLOWER SEEDsi 

VEGETABLE AND FIELD SEEDS, 

F almost every variety in the country. His Flower 
Seeds were principally of his own growing in 1838. 

ibhie ure requested to call and examine before pur- 





chasing. 


At bis Grocery and Seed Store, No. 424 Washington 


strect,a few doors south of Boylston Market, opposite. 


march 9—3m PARKER BARNES. 


FOR SALE, 

TWO STORY DWELLING-HOUSE, sitwated in 
the centre of Natick, well calculated for two famihes. 
of The Ware ho - 








‘he House is nm 








modated with a credit for a part of 
amount if he chooses. 

For further particulars inquire of EDWARD WOL- 
3t—march 9 





THE MAGAZINE OF HORTICULTURE, 


NO. I, FOR MARCH, 1839, 


[ this day ‘stapes and contains the following oR1G1- 


RAL artic 
Notice of a paper of Co 


8. E. Cook, R. N., on the ge- 





Also, Keviews and Miscellaneous Intel- 


The March number is the third of the fifth volume, 


which commenced January 1st, 1839, and offers a good op- 
portunity to commence 
to the Magazine embrace ail the pra 
amateur aud gardeners in the country. 


The contributors 
ical and scientific 


aking this work 








(GJ Subscriptions received (and specimens of the work 
kstores of C. C. Littl & Co., James Mun- 
*, Jordan & Co., and at the Agricuitural 





D. Lundreth & Co., and Hart 
lelphia; I. F. Cullan, 









march 1 


&> NO MONOPOLY. 
H. WARREN, Framingham, informs the public 
@ that he has just receiveda large addition to his for- 
GOODS, now com- 
sortinent of Goods wanted by any fami- 











—AMONG WHICH ARE— 
Broadcloths; Cassimeres, of various colors; Vestings; 


Tailors’ Trimmings; 











figured, d plaid Cambrics; Linens; Linen Damasks; 
| colored able Cloths; white and colored Flaunels; Hosiery 
and Gloves; bleached and brown Cotton . ed and 








licines of all kinds; Sugars; Mo- 


He has also just received 25 chests of Sowchong Tea, 
“ 






aie invited t 
and Fancy T 
ted assortment of Ladies’ and 
nts. Bootsuad Slippers; Moc 

; Childrens’ Shoes and Bootees, all of 


Lovers of good Te: 











On hand,—A_ few tierces of Fall and Winter Strained 


Oil, of superior quality. 


Shoe Makers’ Tools, of all kinds, constantly on hand,— 
rus other articles. 

Warsren,—200,000 yards of STRAW BRAID, imme- 
for which the very highest price will be paid in 
h price. 


Framingham, Mareh 2, 1839. 











4t—imar 2 


PLOUGIS, 
AVID PROUTY, & CO., continue to manufacture 
PLOUGHS, of the most approved patterns adapted 
land modes of culture. 
{ Plough of extra 


Also, Ploughs of medium length, 
3 g 


A large lock coulter Plough 
attle. 





d ta rough soil, 





suitable for the uses to which they may be applied, and they 
are confident the public may rely on the superior excellence 
which they may recommend. 





an admirable article, to 





ir expanding Cultivators are 


newly invented Corn Planter, that de- 





And a machine for Field Sowing, of all kinds of 
ast, as wellas for sowing wheat and 





&e. 
OG No. 19, NORTH MARKET 8ST, BOSTON ..¢9 
CHINESE, OR TREE CORN, 


WHMUREE years ago, a merchant in New York, in emp- 


tying a box of tea, observed therein a few ears of 


corn, and supposing that it might be something new, had it 
planted. 
| the erop is stated to be dvuble that of the Dutton. 
Grant Thorburn of L. 1., having received some of this 
corn, gives the following description of his success: 
“The main stalk strikes oft into two, three, and frequently 
four branches, in appearance like a small tree, and produces 


Last spring some of the seed was distributed, and 





st the head of cach branch, whereas the common 
ts owt the ear at the side of the stalk. 






aches long. 1 counted six hundred and six- 





boil on the 16th July. Its produce was cwr- 
t, but notwithstanding, I counted 
vived and twenty grains, the produce 
sand to one. 






being an increase of two the 








y and on the same field, and received the same quan- 
g, did not produce 
tch, about two hundred hills, was ex- 
vectable farmers, who all pronounced it 





Phe 





&FFor sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed 


tore, No. 7, Merchants’ Row, by 


HOVEY & CO. 
Boston, Dec, 29,1333. 3 
FARM FOR SALE, 
N Framingham, twenty-one miles from 
quire at this office 


Boston. In- 
ti—feb 23 





he Tremont road in 
Roxbury; at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market street; or through the Post Otlice, will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 





D. 


fast summer by W, Buckininster, 

This machine ts au entire new article in America. It 
has been fally proved and found to answer completely for 
the plauting of corn and of turnips. . 

On any land tolerably well prepared, ove wan with a 
horse will furrow out, drop, cover and press down the cora 
on an acreof ground in one hour—or ten acres in a de y— 
this is the work of 20 men. 

A double inachine that plants two rows at one time, can 
be used in large fields where a man and horse ave warrant- 
ed to plant three acres in one hour—rows four feet apart— 
30 acres in one day! 

The corn in this machine is covered by the falling into 
the furrow of the soil that is fively i 
cultivator teeth—no sods or weeds therefore can intrude as 
in case of a drag that bas been used to haul dirt on w the 
seed, neither is the seed ever disturbed by such drag, but 
remains scattere: along about five inches in the furrow. 
The machine will bary the seed three inches deep if you de- 
sire it—one inch is the rule for coru—one fourth of an ineh 
for turnips—by simply turning a screw you sink the corn 
deep, by turning it back you bury more shallow. 

Last summer 170 square rods of ground were sown with 














new and well finished. The pur- 


Notice of the collection of 
| Plants of Dr. Wood, Professor of Materia Medica in the 
Pennsylvania University: Notices of Culinary Vegetables, 
new or recently introduced, worthy of general cultivation in 
Private Gardens, or for the Market: Deseription of four 
new Verbenas; Some Remarks on the proper treatment of 
the Strelitzia regina: Oo the Growth and ‘Treatment of the 
Nepeothes distillatoria: Further observations on the pro- 
pagation, potting, blooming, and gencral management of the 
Aaricula: Toe Brunsvigia Josephine: Notices of new and 
beautiful Plants. 
ligence. 


| from the seed. 


| been raised and distributed. 


} caulis. 


| are now making a rapid growth. 


h will be sold a little less than'can be | 


| he intend 


| Lad’s, Misses’ and Ciuldrens’ BOOTS & SHOES, o 
the best quality, which he will sell at the lowest market 


ruta baga, in 18,000 bills, in 55 minutes—here were 48 
hours’ work performed in one—L{ Ib. of seed oaly was used 
—the seed came up very uniformly well and was covered 
more evenly than it could be by hand. 

Cotton seed--beans and onions may be equally well plaot- 
ed with this machine. 

The whole machine is cast-iron except tix handles, 

We warrant the performances of this machine as abore 
stated. Lt is exceedingly simple and not likely to get out 





j Of repair. 


Boston, Feb. 16, 1839. tf 


BRUsSA MULBERRY SEED. 
VFANUE Brussa Mautberry is perfectly hardy and well 
adapted to the climate of the New England States. 
The leaf is large, firm aod glossy, and the plant shrubby and 
Vigorous, attaining the height of 10 feet the third year trom 
ihe cocoons produced trom the leaf of the 
Brussa Mulberry ave larger and heawer than the Ltalian or 
eveo the Morus Multicaulis. The softness, richness and 
brilliancy of the Turkish Silks, which are made entirely 
from the cocoons produced from the leaf of this Wee, are not 
equalled by any other silks in the world. 
This variety was ginally introduced to this country by 
Mr. Khind, the Un States Consul at Odessa; struck 
with the brilliancy of the ‘lurkish Silk, he came to the con- 








| clusion that it was owing to the superior quality uf the Mul- 


berry leaves, and at great trouble and expense, procured the 

seed and sent it to tus country trom which the trees have 

Vhey are now selling for 50 
cents to yl each. 

The cultivation of this tree is similar to the Morus Multi- 

Com. Porter, who visited Brussa in 1836, st 

that the **trees are planted i rows not more than tire: 








apart aud are cut so low thata mancanu reach the topmost 


limbs which are cut off every year, as the worms require 
them.”” 

There is no doubt of the hardiness of the trees. During 
the severe winters of 1835 and 1836, not one in several 
thousand was killed with the frost. It is even hardier than 
the white mulberry. 


The Seed now oliered for sale was selected with great | 


We | 


care, aad may be depended upon as true and genuine, 
have planted the seed which came up well, and the plants 
Every person interested 
in the manufacture of Sitk and the culuyation of the Mal- 
berry, should wy the Brussa, 
ounce, at our 

Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

HOVEY & CU., 

04> 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOSTON. <9 


ROHAN POTATOES, 

HIS celebrated Potatoe has lately been introduced in- 
to this country, and bids fair to be one of the most 
our husbandry. ‘The great crops Which 
fave boon chteimed the past summer have been the astonieh- 
ment of every farmer, and the chai 

withstand drought and produce a gr 
other variety has literally fuled, xecome 60 well estab- 
lished that the potatoe peeds sca ly any further recom- 
mendation. ‘To show however the enormous quantity of the 


valuable arucles 















produce, the following accounts which have been published, 





are subjoine 
** One potatoe, plant 





by Mr. William Clark of North 





| ampton, produced the past fall two and a quarter bushels. 


Mr. Charles Nichols, trom one peck, raised sixteen and a 
half bushe Mr. KR. Hubbard trom 4 pyunds only, raised 
een bushels, weighing 1173 pounds—nearly three hun- 
fold.” 

** A writer in the Genesee Farmer states that one pound 
of seed produced in his garden 136 pounds 3 ounces. In 
witzerland, where this variety originated, three potatoes 
ed as follows: One, 13 tb. 7 oz.; one, 11 tbs. 9 o2.; 
and one, 9 lbs. 13 02. One single tuber, weighing fess than 
one ounce, produced 484 lbs.! Other instances of remark- 
able crops might be noticed—but these we presume are suf- 
ficient to show its value. Judge Buel, after cultivating them 
two seasons, says that he feels justified in recommending 
them as a valuable acquisition to yur husbandry, from the 
followt 

Firs 
If not superior, they are good. 
and of good flavor. 

Secundly—Because they admit of great economy in seed. 
Twoey a sufficiency (and many of the tubes have 30 or 
40) to plant hill, and three or tour bushels to plant an 
acre of ground, 

Thirdiy—Be 














we 








A. 
Secause their quality for the table will justify it. 
The flesh is yellow, solid, 












ause they require comparatively little labor 


| in harvesting, a man being able to dig thrice as many of 


them ina day as of ordinary kinds. ‘The tubers are very 
ge, 110 of the largest completely filling a flow barrel. 
27 bushels were dug in our presence in one hvur (the tops 
being [previously] pulled) by one man, at moderate labor e 

Fourthly —#ecause they yield an abundant crop—from 85 











rods of ground were gathered 175 bushels, while the eom- | 


mon kind did not give half a crop.” 


(GA few bushels of these potatoes are for sale at the 
Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No. 7, Merchants’ 
Row, near State street, by HOVEY & CU. 

Boston, Dee. 29, 1838. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
100,000 MORUS MULTICAULIS, 
THE Catalogue of Fruit and ornamental trees 
for 1839 1s wow ready. and will be sent w all 
who apply. 1 comp isive se 
lection of the superior 
Vium, Peach, Cherry, Quince, Goosberries. 
Kaspveries, Currants, Strawberries, Grape Vines,&c. The 





2e3 A Most Erte 








| stuck of Cherries and of Peaches now ready, is particulurly 


large.—Also Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honey- 
Suckles, Peonies, Dablias, and other herbacous Plants. 

100.000 MORUS MULTICAULIS wees, genuine aod 
fine, will be ready for delivery at the cities of Buston, New 
York and Philadelphia, in October next, at prices fair, aud 
varying with the size and the quantity which may be de- 
sired —Also Brousa and other varieties. 

MULBERRY and other trees, when so ordered will be 
securely packed for safe transportation to distant places ; 
and all orders promptly executed op application to 

M. &. POWELL, Seed Store, No. 7 Arch Street, 
PHILADELPHIA--. 
B. D. BRECK, Commission Store, No 132 Water 
Sureet, New York 
Or to the subscriber at Nonantem Hill, Newton, near 
Boston. WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Feb. 3, 1839. 


NEW SHOE: 





feb 9 


TORE. 





OULD inform his friends, customers, and the Pul- 
le generally, that be has taken the new Store, No. 
3868 Wastington sweet, third door north of oSS€X st, where 
+ keeping a full assortunent of Ladies’, Gentlemens’ 





price. 
EDWARD HAYNES, Jr. having left the Retail trade, 
would recommend his former customers to call at the above 
Store, where they will be sure to find a fall assorunent of 
the above named articles, and at reasonable prices. 

dec 29 





LANE & CROOME, 
M ANUFACTURERS of Cabinet Furniture, Mahogany 
Street, opposite Washington Bank. 
N. B. Orders svlici.ed and faithfully exeeuted 





PROUTY & CO., 19 North Market street, now 
offer for sale the Corn and Seed Planter, invented 


| 
pulverized by a row of | 











For sale by the pound or | 


cter Of this potatoe to | 
t crop where every | 





kinde of Pear, Apple, | 





CHARLES HAYNES, 
| 





Chairs, Sofas, Couches, dc., at No. 479 Washington | 
/ 


Sy 
FRESH GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS 
FOR 1839. 
) E are now receiving and have for sale at our Seed 
Store and Agi | Warehouse, No. 7 Mer- 
how, (3 doors from State Street) our supply of 
for the present year, pal. el largest and 
extensive assortment, and including all the newest marcel 
varieties of CORN, POTATOE WHEAT, &c. Hav- 
ing been f * upwards of ten years enguged in ‘the business 
of raising Seeds, we can with confidence recommend our 
stock to be pure and of the best quality having been raised by 
us, or by experienced growers expressly for ue 
The follow : 3 
for sale: 
100 bushels best Early Peas ; 
100 ** ~— jarge Dwarf Marrowfat do; 








chants’ 


ing Comprise some of the pumerous varieties 





50 * Dwarf Blue ial do; 
50 other fine varieties do ; 
100“ of the best sorts of Garden Beans, Dwarf 


and Pole; 
1000 pounds long Blood Beet; 
3000 « Early Tarnip rooted do. ; 











OO Mangel Wartzel and Sugar Bec; 

300 “~~ Long Orange Carrot; 

100 ~— Jarge Altringham do; 

3000 ~~ Large Dutch Parsnip; 

HO « Rata Baga; 

0 Englich Tarnip; 200 do. other varieties ; 

200 ~— Large Red Onion; 

100 ** Yellow do.; 50 do. Pure White do. ; 

200 Early Cabbage Seed, of different sorts; 

200 “ Large Drumhead and Savoy Cabbage, (of 
American growth; ) 

500,“ ~— Long Prickly Cucumber ; 

500 Early rieties do; 

60 Cl“ Lettuce, the best sorts ; 

200 “ = Early Squash, different sorts ; 

200 «* W inter and Canada Crookneck Squash; 

100 ** Autumnal Marrow do; 

300) “* = Short Top Radish ; 

200 “ = Le jmon, and other varieties do; 

wo « 61 ; 

25 ‘© Squash Pepper, (thick skin) ; 

100 ~— different sorts Melons; 


500 bushels Dutton Corn; 200 do. Parker do. ; 
100 ~— Ears Sweet Corn; 
500 ears Chinese do. (new) ; 
Also, Celery, Caulitlow Cress, Brocoli, Egg Plants, 
Okra, Endive, Leck, Parsley, Spinach, Sweet J arjoram, 
Summer Savory, Thyme, Salsily, Sage, &e. 


HERDS GRASS, RED TOP AND CLOVER SEED, 
At Wholesale and Retail. 

Lucerne, Orchard Grass, Rye Grass, Millet, Spring and 
Winter Wheat, Rye, Oats, Barley, Buckwheat, Seed Cora, 
Rohan and other sorts of Potatues, &c. &e. 

z the varieties of Cora, the “ Parker’ sustains a 

r, and is remarkable for the length of the ear, 
» kernal, and its great product. ‘Ihe Chinese, 
or Tree Corn, @ new variety, has also been highly recom 
mended for its earlivess and great yield. The Dutton is 
already well known. And the Rohan Potatpe is one of the 
most remarkable products ever introduced, 

Boxes of GARDEN VEGETABLE SEEDS put ap for 
dealers, containing a complete assortment, in papers, ready 
for retailing,with printed labels and directions, for eultiva- 
tion, furnished either on commission or otherwise, on as 
good terms as at any other establishment. 

Also, Seeds for the West Indies or Western Islands, put 























up in boxes, with the names in English, French, and Span- 





FLOWER SEEDs. 

Upwards of 100,000 packages of annual, biennial, and 
perennial Flower Seeds are annually put op and ready for 
sale. Among them are a and choice varieties, 
The beauty of our double man Asters, Rocket Lark- 
spurs, Zinnias, and similar showy flowers, are too well 
known to need any description here. 

Assortments of 20 varieties, each one labelled with di- 
rections for planting, are neatly put up in boxes and sold at 
one dollar per box. 

SPLENDID DOUBLE DAHLIAS. 

200 varieties of this most beautiful flower (of which a 
separate catalogue is issued every Spring) comprising all 
the newest aud most splendid varieties to be procured in 
England. Dry Roots supplied at the lowest prices. 
ENHOUSE PLANTS, always ready for sale from 
our garden, including a large collection of the finest Camel- 

Ericas, ses, Geraniums, Verbenas, &e to 
found. Plants suitably packed so as to be transported to 
any part of the country 
BULBOUS ROOTS of all descriptions. Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Poronies, Gladiolus, Amaryllis, &c. &c. 

RHUBARB and ASPARAGUS ROOTS, Strawberry 
Plants by the dozen or thousand; also, Gooseberry, Rasp- 
berry, and Currant Bushes of the most select kinds we have 
growing sand can supply in any quantity. 

FRUIT AND OKNAMENTAL TREES farnished 
from the best nurseries in the vicinity of Boston, at one 
day’s notice, at catalogue prices. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES and Cuttings, for 
sale by the hundred or thousand. 

GARDEN IMPLEMENTS and BOOKS on Garden- 
ing and Agriculture, constantly for sale. 

Catalog furnished gratis. 

8 sent by mail or otherwise will receive prompt 
attention and despatch, and be faithfully executed. 
HOVEY & CO., 
Seed Store and Agricultural Warehouse, 
{J NO. 7 MERCHANTS’ ROW, BOSTON. 69 
Boston, Jan.12, 1839 


PIANO FORTES. 

















lias, 

















MHE subscriber, grateful for the liberal patronage he 
has received, would inform the public that he contin- 

nes to keep constantly on hand PIANO FORTES, mana- 
factuved by BROWN & HALLET, at their 
corndr of Washington and Essex streets. Ti 
ments are made in the most perfect style, of the best mr- 
terials, by first rate wkmen, and are warranted to be 
equal to any others in point of tone, and freedom of action 
and style, and will bear examination, and they » willing 
they should stand upon their own merits. “They pledge 
themselves to make good instruments, and will abide by 
the unbiassed judgement of professors, whose scrutiny they 















solicit. The instruments will be sold at the lowest eas 
price. All orders from abroad Il be executed as faith- 
illy as if the person purchasin ne to the Factory. The 





can be so packed as to be sent to any part of the 
country in perfect safety. Ladies and gentidmen are invite 
ed to “drop in’? and look before they purchase elsewhere. 


SILAS ALLEN, JR. 
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FARM POR SALE IN HOLLISTON. 

HE Subscriber offers for sale his FARM, pleasandy 

situated in Holliston, on the road leading from Hollis- 
tou to the village of Unionville, two aud 4 half miles from 
the Meeting House, inHolliston. and the se distance from 
the Depot of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, in Union- 
ville. 
Said FARM consists of ninety acres of good Land, well 
proportioned fur mowing, tillage, pasturing, weharding and 
wood lands, and is fenced wholly with stone wall, and a 
good and convenient House and Barn, aud out buildings on 
the same, which are all nearly new, and the pastures are 
free from bush, and well supplied with — failing vengs 
and a lberal credit will be given a large t 
purchase money if required. . WILLIAI Pires. 

Holliston, Jan. 9th, 1839. tt—feb2 


MOUSLIN DE LAINS, &C, 

HE ecubscriber has just received another bot of those 
MOUSLIN DE LAINS from Auction, all wool, 
which will be sold for less than the cost of importation — 
Also, 2 ps. Pilot Cloths for Gentlemen's Over Coats. 
Broadeleths and Cassimeres, low priced and of superior 
quality; Linens of all qualities, by the piece or yard. An- 
other lot of Domestic Flannels of superior quality, and all 
wool; —together with a good assortment of Hosiery, Gloves, 
Searfs, Ribbons, Linings, &c., which will be sold at re- 
duced prices for a few we even 5. atone, 
$17 Washington st. (Granite Block,) neac West st. 

dec 





















N INSURANCE COM. 


2 COLUMBIA ANC! [ 
TP iny jm hae notice that their Capital Stoek is 


Le ©) 
%300.000 
sted as the law requires; and that they con- 
ost MARINE HAZARDS, to an amount 
net exceeding $4 by any one risk 

Office, No. 43 State street. - 

C. BRADBURY, President. 
EDWARD P. MERIAM, Secretary. sid 98 


paid in and inve: 


tinue to insure agar 
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SEE — 
[From the Fitehlorg Sencioel.} 
“WHAT TIME IS | ad 

+<What tiwe is itt”—How oft we hear 

In walks ofeommon life, 
This question asked, aad yet appear 
To heed it not,—akthoug®, 1 fear, 

Of meaning it is rife. 
«What time is itt” —The deunkan! asks— 

The answer here is plain:— 
“T is time to leave your brandy-flasks, 
To pay attention to your tasks, 


And health aad comfort gain. 


“What time is it?” Inquires the fop, 
Who daily struts the street! 
*T is time your lounging ways to drop, 
Your monkeyfied 
Your tailor’s bills to meet 


r aches crop, 


«What time is itt”? The gambler cries, 
The answer Pll be giving: 
°T is time to quit your cards and dice, 
Your cheating, knavery and lies, 
rin an Aonest living. 
“What time is itt” Now aext inquires 
The hungry office-secher— 
Tis 


To think of offer men’s desires, 
tithe meeker! 


time to quench your faction-fires, 


And ve 





AN ADDELS*, 
Delivered at the Annual Cattle Shows of the 


Worcester and the Hamps'ire, Hampden, and 


Frortiin Agrici!tural Societies, Massachu- 
seit October, 1838. By Henry Cotman, 


Commissioner for the Agricultural Survey of 


the Slate. 

[Continved.} 

Agricultural labor is the basis and instru- 
ment of wealth. The laboring man is the 
original producer of all the wealth in the com- 
munity, and in the world. 
tive power with which God has endowed man, 
by which he casts the seed into the ground 
and by his fostering care matures the harvest, 
is among the most wonderful attributes of his 
nature. Let the children of luxury and fash- 
ion disdain, if so they choose, the humble la- 
bors of agriculture; for allthey enjoy and 
possess they are first of all indebted to the 

ricultu:al laborer; and the very money in 
which they think they compensate him for his 
toil, and with which he in his simplicity is so 
easily satisfied, un‘il the modern invention of 
fictitious capital and of the anticipations of fu- 
ture results in the form of bills of credit, was 
only the representative of the accumulations 
of his own previous labor. All the burdens 
of society are sustained, al] its taxes are paid, 
all its improv ements are effected by agricul- 
tural and mechanical labor. The manufac- 
turers, who prepare the products of the earth 
for the use and convenience of man, or con- 
struct implements and machines by which 
man’s toil is abridged, or his capacities of 
production extended, must be considered in 
the light of producers. The learned profes- 
sions seem to be mai‘e necessary only by the 
follies or imprudence, or wickedness of man- 
kind. The professors of the fine arts, the ar- 
tists, are the mere embellishments of the so- 


cial edifice, beautilul and charming when in 


teach- 
perform 


their proper piace. he intellectual 
evs of the community, when they 
their high duties faithfully and philosophical- 
iy, exalt the condition of man and mu!tiply 
his capacities for labor and enjoyment. Ag- 
riculture and the mechanic arts are must 
largely indebted to science for their produc- 
tiveness and utility. But none of ar 
producers in the proper sense of that term.— 
All the burdens and .all the support of the 
community fall upon labor. Nor do the ac- 
cumulations of the labor of other years in the 
form of money; nor the bestowment of per- 
manent funds for public uses; nor the discov- 
ery of a gold and silver mine; nor pecuniary 
endowments for any benevolent or moral pur- 
pose in the form of vested funds, in any res- 
pect abridge or alleviate labor. Capital itsell! 
in any form, if brought mto active use, ts only 
a vew demand upon labor, Capital itself, let 
its accumulations be ever so great, of itself 
will produce nothing It is only that 
can re der it productive, and that in truth 
pays al! the income which is supposed to be 
derived from it. When by a liberal endow- 
ment provision 5 ms te in the form of perma- 
nent fuads for the support of some public in- 
stitution, it is often said that nothing fart! 
will be needed; but the inte.t server 
will perceive that these ff nds wiil produce 
nothing of themselves iarther than te stimu- 
late production; ard that, not by any intrinsic 
efficacy, but by a mere political and conven- 
tional agen ys but all pro. ton must come 
froru lab and this too from labor applied to 
the earth. Not \ the 
passengers in a stage coac h com; lain of the 
slowness and refractoriness of the over-load- 
ed, jaded, and halt-fed horses, and of their 
own fatigues and sufjerings even on a jaunt 
of pleasure. In some cases, if it were prac- 
ticable, it would be only just that such per- 
sons should be put into the traces, and the 
horses into the carriage. But, ‘‘have they 
not a right to complain if they will? Dothey 
not feed the horses’”’ Yes and whip thein 
too. But will they not remember, that the 
very feed by which these horses are sustained, 
is the product of fields which these same hor- 
ses ploughed. The whipping is a pure grat- 
uity; and is to be received doubtless with all 
due gratitude. Labor, physical labor is the 
great instrument ot all subsistence, of all 
wealth and of many of our pleasures. Think 
of this, ye children of luxury and fashion!— 
When you repose on your beds of down; 
when you traverse yourinagnificent halls with 
their soft carpets, their festooned tapestry, 
their gilded cornices, their glittering lamps; 
when you set down to your overloaded boards, 
steaming with every luxury from every clime; 
when you challenge the passers by to admire 
your pillared palaces ; your ornamented 
grounds; your luxuriant gardens; and the ten 
thousand appendaces of beauty and taste with 
which you siand surrounded, remember that 
all this is the produce of labor, daily, hourly, 
nightly toil; of the swinging of many a tired | 
and lacerated muscle; of the sweat of many | 


thes 


labor 


ent 


unfrequently hear 


The almost crea- | 


* to the mill, and he should not 


| climate and the rocky character of our soil 


a reeking apd haggard brow. Happy if it be 
not an abused and unrequited toil. Yours is 
in many cases only the labor of enjoyment. 

| will not farther detain you with other il- 
lustrations of the value and importance of la- 
bor, with which every department of society 
is full, 1 do not complain of laboras an evil 
Through the pride and insolence, through the 
avarice, or innumanity, or recklessness of 
some who hold the power it may be made, it 
often is made, a dreadful evil. But the ne- 
cessity of physical and mental exertion is a 
beneficent arrangement of divine providence ; 
and a situation involving no necessity ef per- 
sonal exertion and labor, neither physical nor 
mental, is never a subject for envy. 

{From the Gazette and Mercury } 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMUNITY. 


We have said that when our farmers shall 
have turmed a correct estimate of their pro- 
fession, when unbiased by’ prejudice, they 
have measured themselves as agriculturalists 
with the farming community of other secuions 
of our country and other countries, they will 
perceive how far they are in the rtar ot their 
fellow laborers in the field, and how loudly 
they are called upon to recover the ground 
they have lost, or rather to assume a station 

| they have never yet held. In order to this, 
v ers will not be prepared to take even 
| the nrsi step till they have disenthralled them- 
selves from the strong conservative spirit thet 
hoids them in bondage on ali subjects con- 
nected with their pursuits. However much 
we respect a reverence for time-hailowed sys- 
tems and institutions, still, when we see this 
| regard besed upon prejudice, maintained in 
direct opposition to sound reasoning and com- 
mon seuse, aid retarding the progress of 
those who cherish it, we regret its existence, 
and would most gladly see it overthrown.— 
And we appeal to all candid and honest far- 
mers to say if such is not the case in the op- 
position that is so generally manifested among 
them to any radical change in their agricul- 
tural operations. Is not the jealousy so often 
exhibited towards the adoption of scientifit 
improvements and discoveries in husbandry 
founded on an inordinate love of the antiqua- 
ted systems of their fathers, a prejudice that 
grows stronger, the more it is gratified? Can 
any substantial reason be assigned for this 
jealousy that ¢ xists between practical farming 
and book farming (as they are sometimes in- 
dividiously termed) other than the prejudice 
have alluded to? And we cannot better 
lustrate the power and at the same time the 
absurdity of this prejudice, as manifested in 
a majority of cases, than by an anecdote re- 
lated of one of the principal farmers in a farm- 
ing town not a hundred miles off. There had 
stood for years direcily in the barn floor of 
the farmer alluded to, an old fanning mill 
which, as might easily be imagined, was rath- 
er a useless picce of lumber in the operations 
ofabarn. It was one day proposed by an 
hired man of the farmer that the mili should | 
be removed from its old standing place, as it 
was useless where it was, and also impeded 
his labors. His employer was struck with | 
anazement, and loudly protested against the 
removal. ‘‘It had otood there during his own 
lite and in that of his father, and it should 
stand there to the end of his. 
ble his father best knew what was proper as 
disturb it, If 
his children saw fit, they could remove it.”’ 
We believe that the hostility throughout 
our New England farming community to 
adopting the assistance of the sctrences and 


we 


' arts is supposed by a degree of philosopy and 


sound reasoning “equal to that of the above 
anecdote, and that itis based upon similar 
grounds. ‘Th and improve- 
ments that are urged upon them were unknown 
to their fathers, and they were satisfied; and 
why should not their children ‘‘let well enough 
1 Besides there is a suspicious appear- 
ance of theory and scheming about this sci- 
entific farming that 1s to be distrusted, and it 
is better to let others try the strength of the 
ice, before we venture ourselves upon a 
And are our farmers, so well informed on all 
subjects other than that of their profession, 
couent to plod on in the footsteps of their | 
1ers, while every other pursuit and every 
jass of meu are hastening on in the 
iuprovement andto the pertection of their 
respective callings? Can they look calmly 
and see the mechanic, the merchant, the 
art the scholar, vying with each other in 
the rapid progress of their professions, while 
agriculture lies hidden in the darkness of half 
a century ag »? Ought they not for their own 
credit, setting their interests up 


discoveries 


alone?’ 


lal 
other 
J r¢ 


aside, to be 
and doing? 

\nd can we with any shadow of reason or 
use supp. that the results ot 
philosophical discoveries will not accom- 
for the culture of the soil, as 


st education 
an 


plish as much 


| they have done for every other subject that 


engages man’s attention? We have no au- 
thority for conclucing that agriculture is the 
ouly pursuit that resists the power of learning, | 
and is not influenced by the ‘‘march of mind.’’ 
‘The fact that it has not already drawn any 
assistance from these sources, cannot war- 
rant us im imagining for a moment that it 
never can under any circumstances. It only 
proves that the experiment if tried at all has 
not been conducted with sufficient energy.— 
The surprising results and complete success 
that have attended the introduction of scien- 
tific farming in Scodand, England, Holland, 
France, and in the few instances in this coun- 
try, are amply sufficient to prove the practi- 
cability of adopting the modern systems of 
agriculture and of availing ourselves of dis- 
coveries and inventiens developed in scien- 
tific researches as applied to the culture of 
the soil. 

The high rate of wages and scarcity of la- 
bor, the want of capital, the harshness of our 


may, perhaps, be raised as objections, which 
do not exist in other countries, to the intro- 
duction and suece ten of agriculture 
different from that which at pres-nt exists.— 
We are inclined todraw different conclusions. 
If nature has been sparing to us in her fa- 
vors in regard to our soil and climate, there 


ssofasys 





Jt was proba- | 


is all the stronger reason that we should sup- 


ply the want by every external means we can 
bring to play, and give her tardy operations 
every assistance in our power. Cireumstan- 
ces affords us the opportunity of forcing | na- 
ture to yield us the blessings she refuses 
spontaneously to grant us. And it were as 
reasonable for the sick man to reject the as- 
sistance of the physician because he was af- 
flicted with a grevious malady which would 
not relieve itself, as for us to reject a better 
system of husbandry because we are so un- 
fortunate as to live on a hard soil and under 
a severe climate. As to capital and labor, 
we may not, indeed, be able to conduct our 
agricultural operations on the extensive scale 
in practice abroad. If we lave not the wealth 
and the hands to cultivate five hundred acres 
under the improved system of culture: still 
we can cultivate fifty. The same principles 
are applicable equally to the small farmer as 
the large one, and the fifty acres, so cultiva- 
ted, will in actual profit exceed more than 
double the value of the same number as now 
tilled. ‘To this point we shall again allude 


distinction between practical and book farm- 
ing done away before any effectual steps can 
be taken towards the improvement of our ag- 
riculture. We wish that our farmers mht 
clearly perceive the force of their opposition 
to the change we are advocating, and how 
unreasonable their suspicion of itis. Were 
any one of them told by a neighbor ora friend 
that he had pursued such and such a course 
in his husbandry with success, no matter how 
new to them it might be, there is not one of 
them, we will venture to assert, who would 
not upon the guaranty make the like experi- 
meut, feeling contident that he could do what 
his neighbor has dove. But if the very same 
thing is presented to them ina printed, pub- 
lished form, if it has never passed under their 
immediate observation, though supported by 
some of the most eminent names, it comes to 
them surrounded by a thousand phantoms of 
theory, scheming, speculation, and what not, 
and the novelty of the proposition and the 
form in which it is offered deter the farmer 
from giving it a fair trial. This is a feeling 
that has been gradually gaining strength un- 
til it has at length given rise to the distinct- 
ion we have already alluded to, of practical 
and theoretical farming. We most sincerely 
hope to see this prejudice broken down, and 
more liberal and enlightened feelings adopted 
by our iarmers, when they will perceive the 
vast field their pursuit offers for mental as 
well as physical action, and how small a por- 
tion of that field their labors have as yet cov- 
ered, H. 





MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 

In the Senate, Saturday, March 23.—The 
bill concerning the Seekonk Branch and Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad Corporation, 
was passed to a third veading—yeas 20, nays 
6. 

Mr. Child, from the Committee on Rail- 
ways and Canals, reported that the petition 
of the Cheriectown Branch Railroad Corpo- 
ration, be referred to the next General Court. 

In the House.-—Ordered, That the Com- 
mittee on Education be instructed to inquire 





into the expediency of reporting a bill grant- | 


ing power to Schoo! Committees to discharge 
any school teacher who shall appear to them 
to be disqualified in relation to government, 
education or morals, after he shall have com- 
menced schoo}. 

The House proceeded to the orders of the 
day, and resumed the consideration of the 
bill concerning spirituous liquors, and the 
previous question being moved, and sustain- 
ed, the question on passing said bill to a 
third reading was taken by yeas and nays, 
and decided in the negative—15S yeas, 253 


! 
| 
nays, and then the House adjourned. | 


In the Senate, Monday March 25.—A report | 
that it is incxpedient to legislate on an order | 
of February 28, relative to the investment of | 
stocks of Savings Banks, was read and ac- | 
cepted. 

Leave to withdraw was granted on the pe- 
tions of the Merchants’ Bank in Newbury- 
port, and the Seaman’s Savings Bank. 

Reports referring the petitions of the Ist 
Parish in Easthampton, the Ist Parish in 
Newton, and the West Cambridge Congre- 
gational Society, to the next General Court. 

In the House.—Mr. Ueard of Brighton, 
moved a re-consideration of the vote, where- 
by the House on Saturday refused a3d read- 
ing to a bill concerning the sale of spirituous 
liquors, and the question being taken thereon 
by yeas and nays, it was decided in the neg- 
ative, yeas 190, nays 193. 

Mr. Southgate ot Leicester, submitted an 
order for an inquiry into the expediency of 
suspending the operation of the act of 1538, | 
concerning the sale of spirituous liquors for | 
one year, and in the meantime submitting the 
same to the people for their approval or dis- | 
approval, and the question being stated on 
the adoption of the same, it was rejected, | 


yeas 103, nays 126. 





DistressinG Accipent. On Monday 
morning, Mr. C. Bourman, picker tender of 
the Centerville Factories, (Warwick,) while 
in the prosecution of his business his frock 
caught upon a horizontal shaft which made 
ninety evolutions per minute, carried him 
round upon the shaft, until he was entirely 
divesied of clothing, not excepting his boots, 
and with them one of his great toes, and the 
sufferer thrown into the wheel prt. It is | 
thought by our informer that Mr. Bourman 
cannot recover as he appears to be so much 
bruised inwardly as to destroy the operations 
of the system. [Providence Courier. 


The New York Commercial Advertiser 
mentions a sale in that city on Monday, of 
the Morus Mult'caulis at more extravagant 
rates than any heretofore. Large trees sold 
at $9 each; bundles of less size at $3 50a 
4; smaller size at 1 20, and the smallest 40 
to 60 cents. 





The jealousy that exists between the two | 
systems must be healed and the invidious | 


“If a wan die, shall he live again?”’—Jon xiv. 14, 

To an intelligent mind, an inhabitant of this 
“lower world,” there cannot be a wore im- 
portant and interesting question proposed, 
than the one we have placed at the head of 
this article. We all feel anxious to know 
wheiher our existence is bounded by the nar- 
row limits of time, or whether we are to sur- 
vive the ravages of death and rise triumphant 
from ihe grave. And we all feel that such 
an anxiety is perfectly natural and proper,— 

There is, indeed, something in the mind of 
man which naturally inclines it to consider 
this subject. When we look around on the 
things which may be seen, and consider their 
strong and certain tendency to decay and dis- 
solution,—when we reflect that our friends, 
our neighbors, ourselves, and all created be- 
ings, must ‘‘go down to the house appointed 
for all the living,” and be here no more,—we 
| feel an irresistable desire operating on our 
| minds to lift the veil, which hangs between 
the present and future world, and to ascertain 
what our tinal state and conditions are to be. 
And especially ,— 
| “When near 





Our journey’s end, we have the gulph in view, 
That awful gulph, on mortal eer repassed, 
To tell what's doing ou the other siue,”’ 
our thoughts become more deeply and in- 
tensely fxed on the sulject, and we seriously 
; and feelingly revolve the question in our 
minds, “it a man die shall he live again?” — 
| Indeed, we can find no rest to our minds, un- 


cil, upon this que stion, we huve satisfied our- ! 


| selves, that ‘‘we shall all be changed, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye;”’ until 
| we are convinced, that “this corruption must 
| put on incorruption, and this mortal must put 
| on immortality.” 
In relation to the great and interesting 
| question, whether man will live beyond the 
| present state of his existence, there have been 
| many opinions expressed and maintained; not 
| so many, however, in relation to that ques- 
uon, as in relation to the manner and mode 
of his future existence. Indeed, it seems to 


standingly, we confess,—by all the nations 
of the earth, uncivilized as well as civilized, 
that man’s existence does not terminate with 
the event of death; but that, when this ‘‘mor- 
tal coil” is put off, he immediately enters up- 
on another life, and into the enjoyment of oth- 
er and far more pleasant scenes; or else, is 
consigned to penal fires, or doomed to rigid 
penances, for his past misconduct. There 
was not, we grant, much convincing evidence 
upon which to found such an opinion; for 
there is not, say what we may, in nature, any 
very satisiactory evidence of a future exis- 
tence. Dark and cheerless must be the pros- 
| pect of those, who have no other foundation 

upon which to rest their hopes of future life, 
| and such evidence as is drawn from the chan- 
| ges and appearances of nature, It may i 
| truth be said of them, that they are ‘‘without 
| hope in the world.”’ 





| 


| that there are some things in nature, which | 
would suggest to the mind the idea of future | 


existence, but which cou!d not afford any clear 
evidence of it, unaided by the volume of revy- 
elation. 
notoriety, “that first saw the little worm seek- 
| ing a suitable piece of dry 


pendant coffin, in which the inanimate insect | 
| lay entomed, would ever predict, that ina 

few days or weeks, the skin becoming dry, 
| would burst, and a winged insect push its way | 
| through the aperture, expand its wings, and | 
| launch into the air with gracetulness? The 
| corruption of grain, he continues, and the | 
{ process, of vegetation, observed annually ; 
and the death-like appearances of winter, and | 
the gladsome verdure of spring, are fit to 
| teach us what the Creator and Governor of 
the Universe is able to effect, and convince 
us that He has power to loosen the bands of | 
| death. it should not, therefore, be thought 
impossible, that God should raise the dead.”’ | 

‘These appearances and changes in nature, | 
we are disposed to admit, are calculated to 
lead the mind of man to contemplate the pos- 
sibility of future life; and observing them, we 


his feelings, should exclaizn,— 


**Shall I be left abandoned in the dust, | 
When fate relenting, lets the flower survive? } 
Shall nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, | 
Bid him, though doomed to perish, hope tw live? | 
Is it for this fair virtue oft must strive, | 
W ith disappomtment, penury and pain? 

No! heaven’s unmortal spring shall yet arvive, 
Bright, thro’ the year of love's triumphant reign. 


| 
| 
But, although we do not deprive a person of | 
a single particle of the comfort and support, 
which may be derived trom the contemplation 
of these changes and appearances in naiuie, 
and from the belief that they atiord evidence 
in favor of a future lite, yet we are free to | 
confess, that we should be exceedingly scep- 
tical, in relation to another existence, if we 
had no surer foundation to rest our hopes up- 
on, than such arguments as these. Take | 
from us the volume of Revelation, and give | 
us no other proof of future life than what may | 
be drawn from the ‘‘things that are seen,” 
and we should never enjoy the pleasures of 
that hope, which, as the philosophical Poet | 
justly observes, ‘‘is given for blessings now.”’ | 
Upon no other ground could we feel secure, 
than upon the sure testimonies of eternal | 
truth, as revealed in the gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

But, besides the argument founded upon 
the changes and appearances in nature, in | 
favor of future life, there is one drawn from 
the strong desire, which every one feels with- 
in himselt, of living beyond the present lite. 


w 
are weaned. 


the soul ‘‘from its passions an] sentimeats, 
and particularly from its love of existence, its 
horror of annihilation, and its hopes of im- | 
mortality, with that sweet satisfaction which | 
it finds in the practice of virtue, and that un- | , 
easiness which follows in it upon the commis- 
sion of vice.”’ And again, arguing in favor 
of the same sentiment on the seme ground, 
he tells us,— 
“Tt mast be so,—-——- 


Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longi» after immortality? 


-| husband. 


have been believed,—though not very under- | 


| Weare not unwilling to admit, however, | 


‘*‘Who,”’ inquires a writer of some | 


wood, attaching | 
itself to it,—and then contemplate the little | 


of horses of a religious turn of mind. 
York Atlas. 


OF whence this secret dived; rot ho 
Sistieg iets, and aaitlog ed td 

"Tis the divinity that stirs within us, 

*Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafier, 

And intimates eternity to man.” 
But, to us, the argument founded on the yj. 
versal desire to live hereafter, does not a 
pear to be at all conclusive. If it were, \, 
see no reason why an argument might pq 
rest on the same ground in favor o! |iyjy 
here forever; for it is an unquestionable fact 
that our desire to live here is equally as stron, 
as it is to live hereafter; and it would be, jn 
all a ty, stronger still, if incontesti}, 
evidence were not brought by every day’, 
experience and observation, directly to {h¢ 
senses, that it can never be granted, {hy 
argument in question, therefore, is not, to ys 
perfectly satisfactory. [Banner.] ' 
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Larest From Mexico.—An American Con. 
sul murdered under sanction of Mezican ay. 
thorities. We have seen a letter addressed 
to one of our most respectable commercie| 
houses of this city, fromthe coast of Mexico, 
from undoubted authority, which states that 
Mr. Langdon, the American Consul for La. 
guna De Terminas, died a few days previous 
from blows received from a negro at aguna, 
(under sanction of one their Justices) and 
after being most cruclly treated, he was sent 
to a dungeon where he remained, three nights 
with condemned criminsls, from whence he 
succeeded in escaping with his lady to a small 
viliage between that and Can peachy, whey 
he ded of his wounds, His Jady had gone 
| up to Campeachy, and an order from the old 
| Judge had followed her to bring her back to 
| Laguna to answer the charges against her 
The schoonerG H. Wetter, Capt 
| Delville, arrived last evening from Ver 
| Cruz, which place she lett on the 25th ult, 
| reports that there were about sixteen French 
vessels of war, and about twelve English of 
; the coast. Packenham was expected to ar. 
| rive from the city of Mexico, to hold a con- 
| ference with the French Admiral, the object 
of which was not known. 





| 
| From Mipvre Froripa, The St. Augus- 
tine Herald of the 2th ult., received yester- 
day, contains a letter from Middle Florida, 
| with intelligence which had not before reach. 
|} edus. News reached Tallahassee, on the 
| 10th, by a wagoner, that eleven regulars haj 
been killed some few miles from the military 
station onthe Econfina. Several houses had 
! been sacked and burned, and their inm: 
killed or wounded. n one occasion, a |. 
of thirty savages approached a house, ani 
| when within firing distance of a man and two 
| boys, but did not fire, which induces the be- 
) lief that they were without ammunition,— 
| Straggling Indians are seen almost every 
week about the Hickstown settlements, but 
as they committed no outrages, the common 
belief has obtained in the country that they 
are without powder. {Newburyport Herald. 


_Steam Sutrs. A correspondent of the N, 
Y. Courier and Enquirer gives the following 


| list of steam ships destined for the American 


trade: 

Great Western—1350 tons, 450 horse 
er; built in Bristol. 

British Queen—1800 tons, 500 horse pow- 
er; built in London. 

Liverpool—1L050 tons, 474 horse power; 
built in Liverpool. 

President (American)—2400 
horse power; London. 

United States—1250 tons, 420 horse pow- 
er; Liverpool. 

United Kingdom—1250 tons, 420 horse 
power; Liverpool. 

Atlanta—1250 tons, 350 
(iren,) Liverpool. 

New York—to be built in Bristol, of iron. 


pow- 


tons, 600 


horse power, 


Important Invention, Atlength, Wool- 
len Cloth has been produced from the stock- 
ing frame, which has all the appearance of 
loom wove cloth; but its texture and form of 
threads cannot Le discovered by the most 
powerful microscope. The process of milling 


| do not wonder that the Poet, in the ardor of | has caused it to shrink into a mass of coagu- 


lated woo!, resembling the {elt of a hat, but 
its elasticity was not destroyed. Many able 
mechanics spexk highly of the invention, 
which is excellent for trowsers, but too thick 
for coats. It is 8s. 6d. per yard, 10 percent. 
cheaper than loom wove cloth of the same 
quality. {Notiingham (Eng.) Review. 
Distressinc Accipent. A man by the 
name of Alexander Slowy was sey erely scald- 
ed on Saturday night last, by falling into a 
cauldron of boiling water. He was at work 
in the Hamilton Dye House, and the floor 
being wet, he slipped and fell in head fore- 
most. We understand he is expected to re- 
cover, but not without |eing crippled for life, 
as amputation of one his arms is necessary. 
| Lowell Journal. 


_ Breinnine Eanrty, The Augusta Chron- 
icle has the following notice of a prococious 
marriage: 

Married on the 17th ult., by the Rev. S. 


Gibson, Mr. Hiram Dill, aged 14, to Miss 
Margaret Ann Langley, aged 13 years, both 
| fG 


reenville district, South Caroiina. 
This almost equals Hindoo marriazes, 
hich are sometimes made before the parties 


We understand tlhe town Salisbury, at 


their annual meeting a few days ago, voted 


. . : | unanimoush toc ‘ . icense 
Addison argues in favor of the immortality of | ¥; arry out the present licen: 


aw, and post every citizen of the town, found 


in a state of intoxication within their borders. 
{Newburyport Herald. } 


A Philadelphia advertisement reads thus:— 
‘Wanted, a coachman to take care of a pait 
[New 


The fivst shad this season in New York, 


was taken off Staten Island on Thursday 
night week—and was sold for four dollars. 
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